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The Shape of Things 


THE TINY ATOM HAD A BIG WEEK, WITH 
three Major news stories to its credit. In rising order 
of importance they were the indefinite postponement of 
the projected third bomb test at Bikini, the announce- 
ment that the navy was designing its new ships for 
grvice in an “‘atomic-age’’ fleet, and publication of a 
report on the costs of nuclear power production made 
t0 the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 
‘Test Charlie,” which was to have been the explosion 
of an atomic bomb two miles beneath the surface of 
Bikini Lagoon, is well abandoned. It would have cost 
more than $30,000,000 in money and rather more than 
that in what is left of international good-will, while add- 
ing little to what has already been learned, The redesign- 
ing of capital ships, so far as the announcement is not 
the usual navy bombast, is an ominous but inevitable re- 
fection of failures in Paris and at Lake Success. But both 
these items shrivel into insignificance when compared 
with the U. N. survey, which merely states that even 
now the atom can be put to work producing electrical 
energy at an operating cost only 26 per cent higher than 
coal. The implications are too vast to be discussed here, 
but they raise certain obvious and far-reaching questions: 
First, if atomic energy can be produced by small powers 
as well as great, what will become of imperialism, life- 
lines, and the whole military-diplomatic pattern of strug- 
gle for dependent markets? Second, if such energy can 
be produced in areas now useless for lack of oil, coal, 
or water power, what barren stretches of the world may 
not be opened up to settlement? Third, if one pound of 
uranium can yield the power equivalent of 2,000,000 
pounds of gasoline, what oil fields, in the Middle East 
or elsewhere, are worth a war? And finally, won't this 
peaceful atom make possible that very decentralization 
of industry which is a nation’s only defense against 
paralysis by atomic bombs? 

+ 


ESTER BOWLES IS BEING VINDICATED— 
but too late. The crux of his battle with Congress was 
he foolish question of whether a dike against inflation 
ould be breached just a little bit and still be a dike. The 
haritime strike that strangled the ports of all three coasts 
ast week proved more conclusively than any walkout so 
at that dikes are solid or they are meaningless. Other 
alkouts have demonstrated the inevitability with which 





labor will seek to compensate for higher prices by de- 
mands for higher wages, but it remained for the shipping 
strike to drive home to the government the complete 
folly of its equivocal position. For in this instance the 
wage demands were so clearly justified that the shippers 
agreed to meet them in full, only to have the Wage 
Stabilization Board rule against the increase. The board's 
ruling may have been well reasoned—as an isolated de- 
cision. But that is precisely the difficulty: no case is iso- 
lated. Having given the green light to indiscriminate 
price rises and having allowed corresponding wage ine 
creases elsewhere, why stop short with these particular 
employees? More particularly, why should a union that 
followed the prescribed course of collective bargaining 
be denied a hard-won gain? And why should an em- 
ployer who has conformed to the Wagner Act, not to 
mention the unfortunate public, be penalized by a dras- 
tic strike? Yet if these A. F. of L. seamen are granted 
their demands, nothing will stop the C. I. O. maritime 
unions from making a similar request. And so the spiral 
will continue to mount. The crying need is not for a 
stern and arbitrary decision at the expense of this or that 
union or employer, but for a fundamental overhauling of 
the stabilization program, based on the long view, en- 
forced by determined administrators, and unhampered 
by Congressmen who can see no farther than the next 
election. 
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ALTHOUGH THE CONFERENCE ON PALESTINE 
has opened in London under gloomy auspices, close ob- 
servers insist that a small possibility of success remains. 
At least the chief interested parties have taken care to 
provide themselves with pathways of retreat from posi- 
tions which would rule out all hope of agreement. The 
Palestinian Arabs stayed away in protest against Britain's 
refusal to accept the Mufti, but the leaders of the Arab 
League have arrived; and if they came to London only 
to repeat their old formulas, why did they come at all? 
The Jewish Agency has declined to join in discussions 
based on the federation plan put forward by the British, 
but it has taken a long step in the direction of compro- 
mise by agreeing to consider the establishment of a 
Jewish state ‘in an adequate area” of Palestine—in other 
words, partition, with full rights of self-government. As 
for the British, they are said to be willing to modify 
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their own plan if they can win the Arab League oved 
Since the Arab leaders undoubtedly share Britain's groy 
ing apprehensions about Russian pressure in the Midd! 
East, some observers believe they may prove more amen 
able than in the past, especially if their feelings arg 
salved by the promise of financial compensation, (By 
where is the money to come from? Mr. Truman canng 
risk any commitments that require Congressional x 
tion.) Apparently the hopes expressed in London ar 
based on the possibility that the Arabs will retreat fx 
enough to permit the Jewish Agency to join the cop. 
ference, and that all three interested parties will then 
agree upon a modified partition plan with broader pro. 
visions for self-government by both Arabs and Jews. The 
chance looks slim from this side of the Atlantic. It would 
be greatly improved if the British government wou! 
buttress its own efforts by calling off the system of raids 
and repressions and arrests that takes the place of gov- 
ernment in Palestine. 
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THERE IS NOT THE SLIGHTEST DOUBT AS To 
who won the Chilean election. Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
candidate of the Radical Party, who had the support 
of almost the entire left, polled nearly 50,000 more 
votes than his nearest opponent, the rightist candidate, 
Eduardo Cruz Coke. However, the Chilean constitution 
provides that in the event no candidate obtains an abso- 
lute majority, Congress shall decide, within fifty days 
after the election, which of the two leading contestants 
is to become President. This leaves plenty of time for 
political intrigues and realignments. One possibility, for 
example, is that the Conservatives and Liberals, who 
ran separate slates in the election but now, in defeat, 
are drawing closer together, may join forces; then Con: 
gress might conceivably find an a posteriori argument for 
an absolute majority—though one unworthy of Chile's 
democratic record—by lumping the Conservative and 
Liberal votes. But if the President-makers try skulldug: 
gery of that sort, they will find themselves up against 1 
real fighter. Though virtually unknown in the United 
States, Gonzalez Videla is one of the most courageou 
progressives of the Western Hemisphere. He received 
support from the Communists, but he is above all the 
leader of the Radical Party, and he does not intend to 
allow his opponents to turn their resounding defeat irto 
a rigged victory. Without losing a moment's time 

has called for a mass-meeting on September 8 of °: 
[his} supporters and all industrial, mining, agricultura!, 
and other workers to reaffirm the leftist triumph at the 
polls.” Gonzalez Videla will be remembered as the 
Chilean ambassador who during the occupation of France 
defied Vichy and the Germans in protecting Spanish Re 
publicans who were in danger of being delivered ovet 
to Franco. 
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HOOSING BETWEEN DEWEY AND MEAD FOR 
~wernor and between Lehman and Ives for the Senate, 
ew York voters will probably keep their emotions well 
ader control. If the election were purely one of con- 
ending personalities, the campaign would be one of the 
jast stimulating on record. Dewey's performance as 
jovernor is not highly vulnerable, Mead has put in 
pwenty-eight years as a ploddingly capable and consist- 
etly liberal legislator; and both Lehman and Ives 
vould wear the Senatorial toga, if not with dash, at 
jast with quiet distinction. But as the campaign devel- 
ops, New Yorkers will doubtless have thrust upon them 
the knowledge that the ballot they cast in November will 
jaa sense be a preliminary vote for 1948. A sweeping 
victory for Dewey would put him in a strong position 
fr another try at the Presidency, and while he has 
jiministered the governorship with at least the compe- 
«ace Of an able bookkeeper, Albany is a far cry from 

ashington. The picture of Dewey on the international 
sage—or the national stage for that matter—is almost 
mough to give President Truman, by comparison, the 
sature of a major statesman. This impression is in no 
vay diminished by a reading of Mr. Dewey's accept- 
ince speech. Unavoidably he has taken over, almost in 
s entirety, the social program that Smith, Roosevelt, 
ud Lehman made an integral part of the state's 
tadition in spite of bitter and prolonged Republican 
pposition, Yet, taking a full measure of credit for a 
program he did not initiate, he assails the Democrats for 
having, through such legislation, taken the country “‘step 
by step into a controlled and regimented society.” 

% 

HE BEST OF THE CONVENTION ORATORY, 
yhich is not as a rule intended for serious consumption, 
ame from a Democrat who unfortunately is not a candi- 
ate for office. We refer to Mrs. Roosevelt's challenging 
keynote address, which neatly disposed of the standard 
publican claim that the G. O. P. not only dotes on the 
pogressive measures which it has been fighting 
hercely for twelve years but would enforce them with far 
greater efficiency than the party that fathered them. 
Administration is a question of choosing good admin- 
strators,’’ Mrs. Roosevelt concluded, ‘‘but it is far more 
important in times such as these to put in office men who 
ave the creative spirit and can accept unknown condi- 
tions and find solutions without always harking back to 
ihe security they knew in the past.’ A similar contrast 
between hollowness and substance is apparent in the 
platforms adopted by the two parties. The Republican 
jocument promises that the party will continue to give 
he state “the most humane, progressive, and truly lib- 

1 government in its history’’ and sedulously avoids 
details. The Democratic platform, on the other hand, 
kes on major issues with abandon—-state, national, and 


baternational. It is for the Baruch plan and a system of 


“iprocal trade treaties; it “condemns the policy and 








283 
acts of the British government in Palestine” and calls for 
“a just and not a punitive peace for a democratic Italy.” 
With a frankness and courage rarely displayed in intra- 
party relations, it breaks sharply with the Southern 
Democrats, Dissolution of the Rankin committee is called 
for, as well as an anti-lynching law and abolition of the 
poll tax. And its Senatorial nominee is pledged by the 
platform to ‘support measures legally to eliminate Bilbo 
from federal office and influence.’’ We have yet to hear 
an unkind word from Mr. Dewey about comparable 


afflictions in the Republican camp. 
~% 
TWO INCONSPICUOUS ITEMS APPEARING IN 


the last few days raise questions which almost certainly 
will not be answered. One was A. J. Liebling’s story in 
last week's New Yorker about the death of a friend of 
his, a radio correspondent, who was machine-gunned 
back in 1943 while traveling in an American transport 
plane flying off its course over “friendly” territory— 
namely, Spanish Morocco. The plane, full of bullet holes, 
managed to get to French Morocco, but Mr. Liebling, 
then in Africa, assumed that the shooting had aroused 
great indignation in the United States. When he looked 
through the Times files on his return home, he found 
only the following notice under the smailest possible 
head: 

Mrs. Eduard Baudry has been advised of the death of 
her husband, thirty-three-year-old Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Company correspondent in North Africa. It was 
learned here today that Mr. Baudry was killed by anti- 
aircraft fire when the plane in which he was a passenger 
flew off its course and appeared over Spanish Morecco. 

It would be pleasant to attribute this almost excessive 
restraint to the fact that, with the war still going on, 
an occasional smail incident like a shot-at transport plane 
was bound to get overlooked. It would be more realistic 
to suppose that the United States wanted, at that mo- 
ment, to keep Franco in a relatively friendly mood, while 
it sees no similar urgency about placating Yugoslavia. 

+ 
WE WERE EVEN MORE INTERESTED IN AN 
editorial note appearing in the New Statesman and Nation 
of August 31. After taking up in detail Tito’s charge 
of frequent violations of Yugoslav sovereignty by United 
States planes (and ignoring, rather unaccountably, his 
earlier complaints about British violations), the London 
weekly reports almost casually, “The Yugoslavs state 
that a third plane was brought down, but that the evi- 
dence was so incriminating that no American protest 
was made about it... .'’ Do the Yugoslavs state this? 
If so, newspapers and radio in this country have con- 
spired to conceal, or the government has censored, a 
most important piece of news—so important, in fact, 
that we cannot believe the Yugoslavs would tolerate its 


suppression, But the charge alone is enough to confirm 
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our belicf that the Yugoslav-American dispute should be 
laid before the Security Council or submitted to the new 
International Court of Justice. The events leading up to 
the attacks on our army transport planes represent an 
issue of fact, not to be disposed of by charges and denials 


or even by apologies and indemnities 


Propping Up Chiang 
Kai-shek 


Hi: DEANE'’S article on another page provides 
Nation readers with a comprehensive survey of 
the political situation in China and gives special signif- 
icance to recent developments in United States policy 
toward the National Government of Chiang Kai-shek. 

A fortnight or so ago there seemed to be a bare chance 
that General Marshall might achieve a last-minute mira- 
cle in China by persuading the Kuomintang and Com- 
munists to set up the coalition regime to which they 
committed themselves last January. A five-man commit- 
tee consisting of two representatives from the Kuomin- 
tang and two from the Communists was formed under 
the chairmanship of Ambassador Stuart. But the commit- 
tee has never met and probably never will. For while 
these negotiations were under way it was suddenly an- 
nounced that arrangements had been completed for the 
transfer of $800,000,000 worth of surplus United States 
army property to the Chiang Kai-shek government. Thus 
in a single day the United States threw away the only 
effective weapon available to General Marshall in his 
effort to prevent China from being devastated by civil war. 

President Truman's directive to General Marshall last 
December held a promise that if China would set up 
a democratic unified government, the United States 
would assist substantially in the country’s reconstruc- 
tion. Armed with this promise, General Marshall was 
able to beat down the military ambitions of the reaction- 
ary wing of the Kuomintang and force Chiang to agree, 
in principle, to a coalition regime. But while waiting 
for the new agreement to become operative, the United 
States made the inexcusable mistake of providing large- 
scale aid to Kuomintang forces fighting the Communists. 
This assistance has now been overshadowed by the vir- 
tually outright gift of 1,500,000 tons of American sur- 
plus goods in Okinawa. With such a huge volume of 
supplies assured—dwarfing the total amount of aid pro- 
vided during the war—the Kuomintang is in a position 
to thumb its nose at Marshall's mediation efforts—which 
is precisely what it is doing. It is true that the surplus 
material is supposed to be of a civilian character and 
that the transfer of war planes and military supplies 
has been held up. But the power to distribute the goods 
rests with the Kuomintang, and such power is of im- 
mense military as well as political significance in a coun- 
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try like China, where the loyalty of the local milita, 
leaders is a salable commodity. Besides, a large propo, 
tion of the surplus material consists of trucks, roa 
building machinery, radio equipment, and other supplis 
which are adaptable to military as well as civilian use; 

Supposedly these goods were sold to China in ¢ 
change for a cancelation of the obligation which th 















United States incurred during the war for housing, ai 
fields, and services to American troops. Actually 
debts are largely fictitious. They were calculated on ths 
basis of an artificial exchange rate which, in som: 
instances, forced the United States to pay from ten ¢ 
twenty times the market rate for the services rendered 
In support of this betrayal of the President's directiys 
the American people are being treated to a high-pressure 
campaign picturing Chiang Kai-shek as a bulwark againg 
Soviet encroachment in Asia, Representative Sikes of 
Florida, spokesman for a House Military Affairs sub. 
committee, is quoted as saying that Russia is making ; 
bid for the control of all China. Life contains an artic 
by a noted church leader, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen of 
Union Theological Seminary, which declares that “China 
in Communist hands would be the most probably . . . pre!: 
ude to World War III.” He concludes ‘‘the United State; 
must lend every practicable support” to the Kuomintang 
As is usual with such deductions, the fault lics no! 
so much in the reasoning as in the premise upon which 
the reasoning is supposed to be based. So far there hay 
been no evidence that Russia is seeking to dominate 
China. Reports from responsible newspaper correspond: 
ents agree that Russia is not only behaving with technical 
correctness in its dealings with China but that it has been 
leaning over backward even where Russian interests ars 
involved. True, its activities in Manchuria—particularly 
the wholesale removal of machinery—showed little con- 
cern for the needs of its war-time ally, but on the other 
hand it has permitted the Chinese Eastern Railway 
which it has a half-interest, to be disrupted by Kuomia: 


























only verbal protests against the murder of Soviet citizens 
by anti-Soviet mobs in Mukden and Changchun. Despite 
its sympathy with Chinese Communists, it has made no 
effort to help them with either personnel or supplies. 

Put the shoe on the other foot, and it would be diffi 
cult indeed to deny that the United States is actively 
intervening in the internal affairs of China. We still 
maintain 50,000 marines in the country, although the 
pretext for sending them there has long since vanished. 
We have propped up a decrepit and corrupt anti-dem 
cratic regime and supplied it with sufficient arms to crush 
the liberal and Communist forces within the country. 
We are rapidly forcing all Chinese who want a better life 
to turn to Russia for assistance. We may build up Chiang 
Kai-shek as a bulwark against Russia, but in doing 
we shall forfeit the support of 450,000,000 Chinese a0 
sow the seeds of World War III. 
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The Byrnes Speech 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 








T HE chief value of Mr. Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech was 


its positive tone. A coherent policy took shape as 





he spoke: his plain language carried the conviction that 





muddle and ambiguity have given way to decision. 
Briefly, he announced the intention of the United States 






to stay in Germany as long as any occupation continues, 





to oppose “‘vengeful measures’ which will obstruct an 





effective peace, to oppose also reparation levies greater 
than those agreed on at Potsdam, to support the con- 
tinued separation of Austria and Germany. He advocated 
igain the administration of Germany as an economic unit 
iad urged the early establishment of a central provisional 
German government to administer the country, under 
the Allied Control Council, and prepare a constitution 
for the “United States of Germany.” He proposed that 
the Allies tell the German people promptly the essential 
terms of the coming peace treaty and define the 
boundaries of the new Germany. In this connection he 
announced that the United States would support the 
transfer of Ko6nigsberg to Russia and a revision of 
Poland's northern and western frontiers, while reserving 
the right to modify these territorial changes, as agreed 
it Potsdam. He accepted the French claim to the Saar 
but refused to support further “encroachment on terri- 
tory which is indisputably German,’’ that is, the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland. He attempted to dispel the fears of 
those who look upon this great industrial area as a poten- 
tial war danger by advocating sufficient control over ‘‘the 
whole of Germany, including the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land, as may be necessary for security purposes.” And 
he added what is undoubtedly one of the most signif- 
icant comments in the speech: “It [the United States] 
will not favor any controls that would subject the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland to the political domination or.manip- 
ulation of outside powers.’ 

Here at least we have a policy. Leaving behind the 
sterile controversies about a hard or soft peace, Mr. 
Byrnes accepts the challenge of the Molotov speech and 
defines American aims even at the risk of aggravating 
tension in the East and disappointing our French ally 
in the West. Clearly, America is now committed to the 
effort to save Germany from the temptations and pres- 
sures of Soviet policy. Or, as Joseph Alsop put it in 
the New York Herald Tribune, Bytnes’s speech marks 
"the formal initiation of the struggle between the United 
States and the Soviet Union which will decide whether 
this unhappy country [Germany] is to join the free 
world of the West or become one of the slave states of 
the Soviet system.”” One may discount the violent termi- 
nology of the right without dismissing the basic truth Mr. 
Alsop states. Mr. Byrnes has offered Germany an alterna- 
tive to Russian policy as applied to the eastern zone. 
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The question which immediately asks itself is what 
Mr. Byrnes proposes as a substitute for the social and 
economic plans which Molotov outlined. Unfortunately 
the answer is not available. Just as the Secretary of State 
explicitly repudiated the idea of foreign, even interna- 
tional, control of the Ruhr and the Rhineland, so he 
implicitly rejects or seems to reject any attempt to alter 
the economic structure of Germany as a whole. He never 
Says so expressly. He does say, however, that “our only 
job” is to lay down the rules under which Germany can 
govern itself. He does not specify those rules; but in 
stating the broad principle that “Germany must be 
enabled to use her skills and her energies to increase her 
industrial production and to organize the most effective 
use of her raw materials,’’ and that the chief “purposes 
of the military occupation were and are to demilitarize 
and de-Nazify Germany but not to raise artificial barriers 
to the efforts ef the German people to resume their 
peace-time economic life,’’ he sets fairly definite boun- 
daries around our intentions. 


One may as well admit that a nation so religiously 
committed to the dogma of private enterprise as is ours 
is unlikely to abandon its basic creed in a country where 
it wields temporary power. To expect this would be 
unrealistic. But it would be just as unrealistic to doubt 
that our devotion to capitalism presents an immense, 
perhaps an insuperable, obstacle to Mr. Byrnes’s aim 
of winning Germany for the West. 

American business was strongly established in the 
Reich up to the war. Even Hitler's coordination policy 
had done little to impair the values represented by the 
corporations and cartels in which American money was 
invested. The security of those values depended upon 
the stability of the entire economic structure. Today 
their recovery depends upon the rebuilding of German 
private industry; they will be permanently lost if Ger- 
man industry is socialized. 

After the last war the United States, despite its aloof 
and irresponsible attitude toward Europe, threw power- 
conservative elements that 


ful weight behind the safe, 
survived the pseudo-revolution of 1918. Our govern- 
ment supported the Weimar Republic and its exemplary 





Last Notice to West Coast Readers! 


On Saturday and Sunday, September 21 and 22, 
The Nation Associates will hold a conference, cul- 
minating in a public dinner at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. P 

The subject: The Challe nge of the Post-War World 
to the Liberal Movement. 

The dinner speakers will be Hon. Thurman W. 
Arnold, Senator Wayne L. Morse, Dore Schary, Bart- 
ley C. Crum, Freda Kirchwey. 

Apply for tickets and dinner reservations at the 
office of The Nation Associates, Room 1114, Taft 
Building, Hollywood 28. 
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constitution—then as now we wanted a ‘democratic 


Germany’’—but we favored in every way those reac- 


cionary elements that made a travesty of the mild social 


democracy of Ebert and his colleagues. Hitler was not 


entirely mistaken when he condemned the men of 


Weimar as puppets of the Allies. Then as today, but not 
nearly so desperately as today, Germany needed a thor- 
ough revolution: the division of its big estates, the 
demolition of its ruling class, the smashing of its trusts, 
an end to the whole structure of power—industrial, 
agrarian, military—that degenerated during the bitter 
inter-war years into fascism. 

In the Byrnes policy one finds no assurance that the 
cycle may not be about to begin again. The Nation has 
never favored the destruction of German industrial 
capacity as represented in the Ruhr and the Rhineland; 
we have urged that it be internationally controlled—for 
some years at least, socially owned, and exploited for 
the rebuilding of Europe. Factories and mines are as 
useful or as dangerous as the power that controls them. 
You can combine democracy with a prosperous industrial 
economy in Germany; you cannot combine it with cartels 
and the private exploitation of steel and coal. When 
General McNarney accused the Russians of smashing 
free enterprise and establishing socialism in the Soviet 
zone of Germany, he attacked them for their one great 
achievement there. And if Mr. Brynes’s speech presents, 
as I am afraid it does, the reverse shield of the McNarney 
report, his effort to bring Germany into “the free world 
of the West” will surely fail. 

I do not exclude the possibility that the economic co- 
ordination of the British and American zones may 
modify to some extent the capitalist method applied by 
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our authorities. It cannot be said the British governme, 
has gone far toward carrying its socialist ideas into eff. 
in Germany, but it has nationalized coal in the Ry! 
and has put steel under the British military administy; 
tion. Left opinion in England is openly fearful | 
inion of the zones may wipe out these progressive me; 
ures and tie British to American policy, since we x 
clearly the dominant economic partner. But one this 
is certain: the Western powers must go beyond even ¢} 
best efforts of the British so far, if they are to get th 
support of the only Germans we have any reason ; 
trust. 

The prospect of restoring private enterprise in Ger 
many will appeal only to the class which financed th 
Nazi movement and will provide the respectable backin 
for the fascism of tomorrow. It will not win the million 
of German workers who today sit idle waiting for 
shattered system to get on its feet, or to the millions of 
refugees from the east who do not own a tim can i 
which to get a ladleful of free soup at the relief station 

Three possible prospects lie ahead for Germany. One 
a new fascism, more Catholic than pagan, supporte 
economically by the trusts (refinanced with Americ 
capital), and politically by the United States. Two: 
planned, socialist economy, resting upon democratic in 
stitutions and following the broad leftward tendencies of 
Western Europe. Three: a planned economy integrate 
with that of Russia and controlled by the German So 
cialist Unity Party. Nothing in Mr. Byrnes’s speech sug 
gests that America will encourage the second course; ou 
record in Germany so far, our own economic positior 
and beliefs, our immediate economic interests all argu 
against that hope. 





Shadows by Gaslight 


BY TRIS COFFIN 


Washington, September 5 

HE shadow of things to come falls over a small, 

shabby hearing room two blocks down the street 

from the White House. The dry, technical words 

of gray-haired lawyers mask a powerful struggle over a 

revolutionary economic development. A new fuel, nat- 

ural gas, is trying to invade the established market of 

coal, oil, and artificial gas. The prize is Detroit and 
Detroit's great automobile industry. 

Two lusty young giants, Panhandle Eastern Pipelines 

Company and United Light and Railways Company, are 
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scrapping for the market. Grimly lined up against both 
of them are the established fuel interests, the businessed 
dependent on them, and their workers. They are wailing, 
“Economic displacement.” 

This hearing before the Federal Power Commission 
foreshadows an even greater struggle which will 
take place when atomic power can be economically used 
as industrial power: the Federation of Atomic Scientis'g 
estimates that within two years an experimental pile will 
be generating power economically. 

The atmosphere in the hearing room is drowsy. The 
FPC examiner, looking like a country judge, stares at the 
two long tables of lawyers through half-closed eyes. 
Three bored reporters sit listlessly at a little table. Forty: 
five lawyers are involved in this case, but only a fraction 
attend all the hearings. The lawyers patiently take thei 
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turn asking repetitious questions of the witnesses. What 
; the coal displacement of natural gas? What are the 
proposed rates? What are the costs? 

' Two separate struggles are going on. One is an old- 
fashioned economic slugging match between two $100,- 
000,000 corporations, Panhandle wants to expand its 
pipeline from Texas to supply industries in Michigan 
directly. United owns and operates the distributing com- 
pany which buys natural gas from Panhandle under a 
contract expiring in 1951. United wants to build its 
own pipeline to serve Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Panhandle gets its natural gas from fields in the South- 
west and distributes it to industrial users throughout the 
Middle West. It already has one big customer lined up 
wong the automobile makers—Ford, at Dearborn, 
Michigan. Joined with Panhandle in the conflict is an- 
other economic empire, the Commonwealth and South- 
en Company, which has contracted to buy unlimited gas 
from Panhandle. The two corporations plan to store gas 
jointly in Michigan in the off seasons. United is trying 
to prevent Panhandle from invading its territory and 
uking its customers, and wants to expand its own service 
in the Middle West. 

The big prize is Detroit's potential consumption of 
27,000,000,000 cubic feet of industrial gas a year, and 
the even larger market of 90,000,000,000 cubic feet 
that all of Michigan offers. 

The city of Detroit is interested in the outcome of the 
ight. It wants cheap natural gas for both house heating 
ind business use, and does not particularly care where 
it comes from. The states where the natural gas fields 
are located are worried about the steady outflow of a rich 
natural resource. States along the pipelines crawling up 
from the Southwest are afraid that the pipeline com- 
panies will forget customers within their borders when 
the big Detroit industrial market can be served. They 
have asked the Federal Power Commission to order the 
pipelines to share their fuel with all points on the system. 

The army and navy have not yet appeared at the 
hearing, but the Federal Power Commission has word of 
their interest. Natural gas is a source of synthetic gaso- 
line. It may be needed if the clash of power politics in 
the Near and Middle East slows the flow of oil from 
those areas. 

Natural gas is the youngster in the fuel field. Pipe- 
lines transport it cheaply from fields in the Southwest 
to the industrial centers of the Middle West. Ninety 
million people and twenty thousand factories now use 
this fuel. Pipelines stretch as far as Philadelphia. Plans 
ae down on paper for bringing natural gas to the East 
Coast and New York by utilizing the Big Inch and Little 
Inch pipelines. Hence the second struggle complicating 
ihe hearings. 

The railroads which haul coal and oil are objecting. 
Forty-six lines have intervened in the case. Another peti- 
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tion lists the railways unions, the conductors, engineers, 
firemen, and switchmen. The National Coal Association 
and John Lewis's United Mine Workers are together on 
a joint intervening petition. Among other unions mixed 
up in this economic conflict are the Associated Coke 
Plant Employees, the International Chemical Workers, 
the Coal Yard Employees, the International Association 
of Machinists, and locals of teamsters, painters, boiler- 
makers, firemen, oilers, electrical workers, and Operating 
engineers. The Lake Michigan docks are worried. Their 
revenue from coal barges might be cut off. 

The hearings are one of the last stages of the battle. 
It has been fought in full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments, in state courts and utility-commission hearings, 
by lobbyists and politicians. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been tossed into public relations. After the 
Federal Power Commission makes its decision, which 
will probably be in December, the case may go on to 
the Supreme Court. 

The FPC attorneys regard the issue as a fundamental 
one. They are aware that it may be the faint handwriting 
on the wall prefiguring the struggle to come when 
atomic power threatens all the conventional fuels, in- 
cluding natural gas. That is why they are asking the 
painstaking, minute questions that jam the record with 
figures and apparently obscure facts. As the Power Com- 
mission officials see it, there are several basic questions 
that must be answered. Shall an economic development 
be allowed to proceed without restraint? Or are all facets 
of our economy so closely interrelated that the evolution 
must be checked and slowed down? Should government 
protect the workers and officials and bondholders of an 
economic group threatened by the use of a new kind of 
power? Should the benefit to consumers be considered 
first? Is there a compensating factor? Would natural gas 
—or atomic power—offer as many jobs as coal and oil? 

The answers to these questions will serve as guides to 
the new Atomic Control Commission, which President 
Truman has not named thus far. When atomic power 
invades the industrial field, the question of government 
monopoly of power will be argued in Congress, on the 
political stump, and in hearing rooms. And this invasion 
is not far off: scientists are working on several different 
approaches, any one of which may suddenly lead to 
cheap, controllable atomic power. 

lans for use of atomic power are misted over with 
official secrecy. But according to the best information, 
the government wil! experiment with atomic power in 
out-of-the-way places not now served by any reliable 
power system. There is talk of using atomic piles to pro- 
vide a source of power for Alaska. Officials of the Man 
hattan District have testified before the Senate Atomic 
Committee that Oak Ridge, which took so much power 
out of TVA, is now ready to put power back in that 


giant, government-operated power system. 





London, August 
HERE is very considerable difference in the cli- 
“Tost of opinion on Russia between Europe and 
America. Attending a worldwide Protestant con- 
ference on international relations here in Britain, I had 
assumed that the Continental fear of communism would 
be strongly expressed and might be similar to Roman 
Catholic sentiment. I found this far from being the case. 
The fear is present, but there is no hysteria. On the other 
hand, many suspicions were expressed by both the Brit- 
ish and the Continentals that Catholicism or “big busi- 
ness’’ or preoccupation with the atomic bomb had made 
America hysterical. 

If the difference between European and American 
opinion on the Russian issue were to be defined suc- 
cinctly I should say that Europe is less certain than we are 
that the United Nations has much value, but is more 
certain than we are that it neither desires another war— 
this time with Russia—nor holds it inevitable. Several 
times I heard the suggestion that Europe must bend 
all its efforts to avoid a Soviet-American conflict, which, 
some fear, will be touched off by our friction with Russia 
in China. The British discount our enthusiasm for the 
United Nations as similar to their devotion to the League 
of Nations two decades ago and rather hint that the one 
will prove as irrelevant as the other. They would main- 
tain the U. N. as a bridge with Russia, but they believe 
that if Russia refuses to cooperate in an international 
atomic authority, the United Nations can serve only very 
minimal ends. 

Despite this skepticism there is a much stronger dis- 
position in Europe to leave no stone unturned to avoid 
conflict with Russia. At the international conference I 
attended, the thesis propounded by a Swiss delegate that 
Nazism and communism were identical was rejected. 
The moral implications of this thesis were rejected be- 
cause many delegates insisted that communism possessed 
creative aspects and no purely nihilistic ones, like Naz- 
ism. It was not denied, of course, that the Russian sys- 
tem is totalitarian or that one of the hazards to peace lies 
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in the fact that the Russian leaders are giving the Russiay 
people a very false picture of the West and completely 
obscuring the almost pathetic desire for peace of the 
Western world. 

The political implications of the thesis were rejected 
on the ground that Nazi dynamism, with its narrow 
geographic base, was driven by a demonry and by 
political necessities almost completely absent from the 
situation in the Soviet Union. I found a general disposition 
to attribute Russian truculence to Russian, fears; a good 
deal of evidence was adduced by delegates from nations 
contiguous to Russia that this is the case. Some delegates 
were certain that Russian policy shifted after our drop- 
ping of the bomb without making them privy to the secret 
—that is, to the secret of our having the bomb and not 
the secret of the bomb itself. This opinion is also held in 
informed circles in Britain. It should be added, however, 
that Russian fears and mistrust expressed themselves 
secretly during the war in almost fantastic terms and 
that some of our dubious policies, such as the insistence 
upon “unconditional surrender,” were designed to allay 
that mistrust. To Russian fears one must add Russian stu- 
pidities, for it is quite apparent that the Russian leader- 
ship has a distorted conception of democracy, partly due 
to the fact that all things are viewed through the spec: 
tacles of an inflexible Marxist dogmatism. 

The great dangers which arise from these fears and 
stupidities and from Western stupidities which feed 
them are not denied; one could not detect great opti- 
mism about the possibility of avoiding catastrophe. There 
is, on the other hand, a minimal hope that if the Westera 
world remains patient, it may be possible in time to 
change Russia's attitude. It is believed at least that the 
stakes are so high that every resource must be exhausted. 
After innumerable talks in both religious and political 
circles I have cqme to the conclusion that this European 
opinion has much to commend it and is, on the whole, 
superior to the general American approach both among 
our conservatives and among our non-Communist Icit. 
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One element in the strategy of patience would be t 
stop futile efforts to change what cannot be changed 
Eastern Europe, regarded by Russia as its strategic secu 
rity belt. It will do things there which will disturb the 
conscience of democrats. It will do some things, such 
breaking up big landed estates, which will arouse the 
prejudices, rather than the conscience, of conservatives. 
But Western efforts to change conditions in Poland, 0 
in Bulgaria, for instance, will prove futile in any event 
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because the Russians are there and we aren't, and 
because such slogans as ‘‘free elections’ and ‘‘free 
erprise’’ are irrelevant in that part of the world. Our 
00k versions of democracy are frequently as obtuse 
Russian dogmatism. If we left Russia alone in the 
f the world it has staked out, we might actually 

», rather than hinder, the indigenous forces which re- 





Russian Mbt its heavy hand. There are indications, for instance, 
mpletely fut while Polish foreign policy is completely controlled, 
> of the 1 is forced to yield on many points to Polish opin- 

. This is even more true in Czechoslovakia. 

rejected HM It is generally recognized, of course, that a policy of 

narrow sez faire in Eastern Europe cannot apply to the West, 
and by My it is apparent that a strong Russian drive into the 
fom the Mest would ultimately lead to war. Talk of letting Russia 


pOsition MM ;r:nize the whole of Europe is nonsense. For however 


| 2 good sbiguous may be what we call ‘Western culture” of 
| Nations MP Western civilization,” expressed chiefly by democratic 
lelegates MM ialism on the political level and by the humanist and 
ur drop-f&.- Christian tradition culturally, it is both strong enough 
he secret Md will have a strong enough survival impulse to resist 


and not .itulation to Russia. Europe itself could not resist 


held in Myssian expansion, if it should develop; but Britain and 
‘Owever, Mimerica certainly could. Whether one regards the will 
mselves resist as wise or unwise, one must regard it as in- 
ms and vitable. 
sistenc¢ Mf Furopean criticisms of America, in so far as they are 
0 allay Hon-Communist, are not directed against this will to 
1a S‘u: Beesist. They spring rather from a fear that it will express 
leader- Bf unwisely, impatiently, and with too much emphasis 
rtly cue pon capitalism or free enterprise as one of the resources 
he spec: the West, both as a means of survival and as a reason 
of survival, 
ars and It must be clear that, while further encroachments of 
+h fecdiussia in Western Europe, or in China, for that matter, 
ae light mean war, it is also apparent that the effort t 
». There 


cep Russian power in bounds must not be primarily 
Western 









time (OM sound economic basis for a sound political life. While 
that thei cannot be said that Britain has seen this fact too 
lausiced 


early in the past, the Labor Party is increasingly aware 


political: the necessity of supporting the German Social Demo- 


OPS" Mats and also of socializing property in western Ger- 
Whol Mmany, as part of a program of creating a viable economy. 
4M0°3 Many Europeans fear that America will resist or oppose 
= process of socialization—with how much justice I 


not know, though obviously American opinion has 
ever come to grips with the issue. 


ngs A policy of socialized property in western Germany 
‘ , of course, not enough by itself to restore health in 
rb t A ; 

™ urope. No clear sense of direction is apparent in any 
sucn 


~~. Mestern political or social policy, apart from a gradual 
use “™BBsistance to stubborn Soviet bargaining on every border- 
me issue. Although no one suggests that we should 
peld to Russia on the bargaining front, it is obvious that 
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we shall not gain our ends by following only a negative 
course of action. Progressive opinion in America must 
recognize that the West will have to develop a positive 
social strategy and not merely a military and negative 
one. If western Germany remains an economic desert and 
Western Europe an economic chaos, communism will 
spread despite the present unpopularity of Communist 
parties. 

Molotov’s recent about-face on the German issue un- 
doubtedly sprang from the conviction that Germany is 
ultimately more important to Russia than is France, For 
Molotov was not afraid to alienate French opinion by 
insisting on the need of German unity. No equally bold 
comprehension of the situation has been shown on our 
side. Incidentally, the extreme fear of Russia in Germany 
is being gradually dissipated, not only because the Rus- 
sian army has been brought under discipline and the 
plundering stopped, but also because the Russians have 
decided to harness rather than to destroy the industrial 
power under their control. They will, of course, not join 
Britain and America in uniting Germany economically 
today, preferring rather to exploit German industry for 
their own purposes and relying on their promise of 
ultimate unity to win German support. These Russian 
objectives may not be too plausible, but they make more 
sense than anything projected from the Western zones. 

I think that on the whole the British left is correct 
in feeling that American labor and liberal opinion is too 
much preoccupied with strategic issues concerning Rus- 
sia, and too little aware of the kind of social policy which 
must be applied if we are to save Western Europe. 
Perhaps America is not quite the wilderness of laissez 
faire political thought which the British left imagines 
it to be. There is more power in our progressive move- 
ments than is understood in Europe, though it is rather 
difficult to prove that after the recent costly “victorious 
defeat’”” on the OPA issue. But on foreign policy Eu- 
rope is right in discounting us. American progressives 
and labor have no foreign policy. The C. I. O. cannot 
have one because the Communists are able to veto any 
policy which is more concrete than an expression of a 
fervent desire for Big Three unity. The A. F. of L. and 
many liberals are too filled with a simple Russian phobia 
to develop a constructive policy. 

The sentiment in democratic Europe has convinced 
me that nothing is more important than the elaboration 
of a creative, progressive foreign policy for America 
which will neither play the militarist game of preaching 
war against Russia nor repeat the slogans of the fel! 
travelers. It must above all help the nation to contrib 
to an economically healthy and politically sane Euroy 
and it must resist a policy in China which gives 
reactionary elements in the Chinese government a new 
lease on power under the guise of American and Chines¢ 


partnership against communism, 





Depression Round the Corner? 


BY SEYMOUR HARRIS 


HE United States has had a hundred years of 
| alternating economic booms and depressions. We 
are now in the midst of a boom—and the depres- 
sion is not far behind. Moreover, history shows that the 
greater the boom the greater the depression—which is 
an extremely discouraging thought, since the present 
boom has exceeded all others in duration and magnitude. 
Congress and the public must be awakened to the dan- 
gers that lie ahead, for only less complacency and more 
preparation to avert the crash will save us from another 
experience like that of the thirties. Economists now know 
much more about the causes of depressions—and the 
ways to prevent them—than they did two decades ago, 
but theirs, unfortunately, is once again the vain role of 
Cassandra. Congress and the public pay little attention. 
What has the Administration done to avoid economic 
collapse? What to invite it? 

Against the most immediate danger, inflation, the 
obvious defense is to keep demand down and increase 
supply. A powerful factor in creating demand is our 
$300,000,000,000 of liquid assets—in 1939 we had only 
$85,000,000,000. The correct policy would be to try to 
immobilize these assets for the present, to delay their 
use until the fifties and sixties, when there will almost 
certainly be inadequate demand. What is spent now 
stimulates inflation; what is used later will help stave off 
deflation. 

Yet by weakening price control, prematurely removing 
control of demand (by relaxing priorities and the like), 
and cutting taxes, the government is encouraging spend- 
ing now. Such measures make people increasingly aware 
that prices are rising and increasingly anxious to exchange 
liquid for illiquid assets. Various surveys have assured us 
that the fortunate holders of liquid assets will keep them 
as insurance against future distress, or to buy a home or 
a farm with later, or for the children’s education, and that 
they will not use them for buying goods today. But his- 
tory and common sense both tell us that as prices begin 
to rise 2 or 3 per cent a month, the public will realize 
that to buy now is to conserve the goods value of money 
and to buy tomorrow is to lose. 

The results of a mistaken policy or of no policy at ali 
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are already apparent in inflated demand. Investment if. 
now running at the rate of $25,000,000,000 a year. Them” — 
country needs consumer goods but is getting an excess Another 
of capital goods, including rises in inventories. (I reca\lf Aled < 
that at a WPB meeting in the fall of 1945 where the ution: thi 
possibility of dropping inventory controls was being dis the - 
cussed, one of the country’s leading bankers said thigm* selcans 
business would never again build up inventories rece" of 
lessly. Business and bankers, he said, had learned theiugp8°U'0" 
lesson in 1919-20—he had apparently forgotten about reased a 
1937.) This excess of investment could ‘have been pref <"S (Y 
vented if top officials in the WPB had not been disposed a 
to turn our economy back to private enterprise prems- + onl 
turely. Free bidding for labor and materials to expand“ d and 
plants that are not greatly needed at the moment could “S ‘“™ 
have been averted. sApril, 1S 
Veterans want homes and should have them. Yet it ifm “ orth 
estimated that all residential construction will amount to™r< $15,0 
only $4,000,000,000 in 1946 and to $6,600,000,000 ing “'SPOS€d 
1947—the total construction for those years is put sal agenc 
$15,000,000,000 and $20,000,000,000. The large una More ™ 
filled demand for houses is bound to send the price upj* Admini 
We need housing, but we get department stores, office ™4/°° 
buildings, and hotels. One important reason for this ige°°°™Y: Si 
the suicidal and irresponsible lifting, in 1945, of L-41, malization 
the WPB order which allocated the use of building mategptSPO"4: 
rials. In March, 1946, control was reestablished by Orde“? furt 
No. 1 of the Veterans’ Housing Program, but mucigpe*!"8- 
damage had been done by then. In many cases, if excava 
tion had begun, non-housing projects costly in the ust The ov 
of essential materials were allowed to proceed. ~ ucable t 
So long as demand greatly exceeds supply at reason 5, pilin 
able prices, recourse must be had primarily to controlsgf“* "°% | 
Budgetary surpluses, however welcome now, can make !t- Cot 
only a minor contribution to the anti-inflation fight. Bulge S**tion 
something might be accomplished through monetary con ¢s with a 
trols. Why not, for example, sterilize the excess liquidgp™ of ia 
assets—that is, government securities—held by banks’ uid in the 
The Committee on Economic Development, Marrine pees SOc 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, and others hava "8 I 
made suggestions along these lines, but the men respoogy Mor 
sible for policy have not acted on them. S, extensi 
Bank profits have risen disproportionately: from 194 —these 
to 1945, according to the National City Bank, membet le has bee 
banks’ profits as a percentage of invested capital ros Proval of | 
from 6.2 to 11 per cent, while all business showed a" Con 
decline of from 7.8 to 7.6 per cent. Banks perform expected. 
simple function and take little risk: they manufactur age ag 
Kions the 
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pay them an average rate of 144 per cent on gov- 
it securities and allow them to exchange these assets 
h, thus further increasing their abnormal earnings 
irther strengthening the inflationary forces? Why 
e to them securities yielding one-half or one per 
pot and require them to hold these securities largely 
sinst deposits? In this way further expansion of money 
;4 demand could be prevented. 
Another solution for the problem of large security 
\dings by banks is also being urged upon the Adminis- 
tion: this is to raise instead of reduce the rate of inter- 
The theory is that the banks will then be able to dis- 
se Of securities to genuine savers, with a resulting con- 
«tion of monetary supplies. This seems a most unwise 
gestion since the cost of the debt would be greatly 
yreased and large profits would ultimately accrue to its 
ers (two-thirds of the securities are held by financial 
‘itutions and 10 per cent by corporations). 
Not only should demand be curtailed, but much 
id and might be done to increase supplies. Speeding 
tempo of government sales would help. As late 
ipril, 1945, the government had sold only $271,000,- 
worth of the plants in which it had invested 
ne $15,000,000,000, Only one-third of the surplus to 
disposed of had been acquired by the government dis- 
psal agencies; only a small fraction had been sold. 
More important is wage policy. Somehow or other 
¢ Administration will have to work out a way to pre- 
at major strikes in industries affecting the whole 
nomy. Such interruptions to work are a threat to any 
abilization policy. They keep output low and unit costs 
rrespondiagly high and create an element of uncertainty 
hich further reduces output and encourages price- 


waling. 


The government’s long-term policy is even more 
sutable than its failure to cope with inflation. Virtual- 


‘nothing has been done to prevent the large collapse 
é { 


hich now seems inevitable or to prepare the country to 
et it. Congress is much more to blame than the Ad- 
aistration, which, if it has not urged appropriate meas- 


ks with adequate vigor, has at least proposed them. 
oO 


st of these measures would presumably raise de- 
uid in the coming decades of deficient demand. An 
equate social-security program would raise demand by 


rviding low-income groups with more purchasing 


mer. More adequate coverage, liberalization of ben- 
ts, extension of federal aid, health and sickness insur- 
e—these are the more important proposals. So far 
‘le has been done; and so long as action hinges on the 
proval of the House Ways and Means and the Senate 
mance Committee as at present constituted, little can 
expected. 

After seven years of extremely favorable business con- 
uons the Unemployment Compensation Fund has re- 
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serves of about $7,000,000,000. A ten-year depression 
on the scale of that of the thirties would wipe out wages 
totaling $250,000,000,000, or thirty-five times the re- 
serves. And we assume a war will not pull us out 
this time. Even a depression only one-half as severe as 
the previous one would wipe out $125,000,000,000 of 
v.ages. Obviously unemployment compensation alone 
cannot make up for the losses resulting from unemploy- 
ment; it can, however, make a much more substantial 
contribution than it promises to now. Benefits are geared 
in many respects to the wage scales and prices of the 
thirties, when money wages were about half as high as 
they are now. Again, it is scandalous that under merit rat- 
ing—based on a thoroughly repudiated theory that each 
firm controls the amount of unemployment—employers 
have been allowed to reduce their payments from 3 to 2 
per cent of wages. 

The program is meager indeed. How can one reconcile 
benefit payments of $10 weekly for sixteen weeks—as 
provided in many states—with the current wage rates 
and the present distribution of liquid assets? (One sur- 
vey indicates that the bottom 50 per cent had 3 per cent 
of these assets in 1945.) 

Public works are another way of increasing demand 
when employment falls off. Yet despite the valiant ef- 
forts of the Roosevelt Administration, we have scarcely 
started to plan them. The federal government is pre- 
pared today to undertake public works of but several 
billion dollars, and state and local projects in the design 
stage amount to only $6,000,000,000. Plans should be 
fully worked out on such a scale that once a serious de- 
cline sets in the government can spend from $5,000,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000 a year. If these plans are 
not available when needed, the government will spend 
too little, too late, and too uneconomically. 

For the present, public investment should be kept at 
a minimum. The mistake made in the prosperous twenties 
of spending too much and in the depressed thirties of 
spending too little should not be repeated in the forties 
and fifties. 

Other ways of stinwlating demand are open to us 
Wages should be high enough to assure sales—sales at 
sufficiently high prices to make business profitable. In 
the twenties the rise in wage rates and the fall in prices 
did not keep up with declining costs; as a result profits 
piled up, and ultimately goods also. This is one of the 
great dangers of our impending inflation. Trade unions, 
on the other hand, must not misinterpret the Keynesian 
theory of high wages—a theory that recognizes the rela- 


tion of wages to demand and hence to productivity bi 


does not by any means dissociate wages from produ 
tivity. 
Many of the policies which are to raise future demand 


invite attention to the financial repercussions of these 
policies and particularly to the risi 


1.4 


ae 
rising public debt. In a 
f 
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capitalist society financial arrangements quite properly 
have to be taken into account. Public works, social se- 
curity, international loans, and similar measures are 
closely scrutinized to determine their effect on the public 
debt. The inadequacy of these programs stems from ex- 
aggerated fears of a rising public debt and a mistaken 
emphasis on financial considerations. 

Those who are disposed to object to every proposal 
that increases the public debt should be reminded of the 
following: Public debt is financed out of income. In- 
come depends on demand; a measure that raises demand 
also increases income. A total tax bill amounting to 30 
per cent of the nation’s income, plus a servicing charge 
on the debt requiring 3 per cent of the nation’s income, 
is less burdensome when the national income is between 
$150,000,000,000 and $160,000,000,000, as it is today, 
than a tax bill of 6 per cent, plus a debt-servicing charge 
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of one-half of 1 per cent, was for the 1913 income 
$35,000,000,000. Let us note that in 1913 only $33 
000,000,000 remained for the private economy; ni 
from $130,000,000,000 to $140,000,000,000 of dj 
posable income remains. 


In summary, we have a right to expect more vigoro, 
leadership from the White House and an increasi 
awareness of the issues on the part of Congress. For ¢! 
next year or two the objective of all policies should | 
to contain demand and expand supply. For 1948 ap 
later years the government should be prepared with 
sheaf of plans for supporting demand. Is it too much 
expect that Congress should plan for the future at le: 
as far ahead as squirrels? If Congress wants to save cap 
talism, now is the time; improvisations a few years fro: 
now will not be very effective. - 


Counter-Revolution in China 


BY HUGH DEANE 


HE civil war in China is essentially a counter- 
[evi It is being waged because the reaction- 
ary factions of the Kuomintang, with which Chiang 
Kai-shek must be identified, understand that for them a 
real comprornise with the Communists and liberals is 
out of the question, since a compromise would crack their 
political monopoly. Hence, like the émigrés of 1792, like 
the South in 1861, like the czarist and Spanish officers 
in 1918 and 1936, these defenders of the status quo are 
playing the traditional trump card of war. 
During the eight years of struggle against the Japanese 
a shift in power took place in China which only armed 
force can reverse. In the vast social effort made possible 
by the war the Communist-led agrarian movement spread 
from a score of counties in the northwest over a third of 
China: across North China to the coast, into Inner Mon- 
golia and Manchuria, into parts of the rich provinces of 
central China. Agrarian reforms, democracy, and peasant 
unions—backed by peasant armies—have shifted the 
balance of political power in these areas from the land- 
lords to the peasants. This new power is the greatest 
challenge to the semi-feudal status quo in the long, tor- 
tured history of the Chinese Revolution. 
Even in the areas policed by the Kuomintang, as the 
fascist-like assassinations and censorship testify, a sub- 





HUGH DEANE was formerly correspondent in China 
for the Christian Science Monitor. During the war be 
served in the navy in the Pacific, and he bas now gone 
to Japan as correspondent for the Allied Labor News. 











stantial middle-class and intellectual opinion opposes t! 
Kuomintang’s cramping dictatorship. The Kuomintan 
has even felt obliged to move against the mild Chines 
Association of Labor, which grew out of the “white 
unions organized by the Kuomintang after the left-rigt 
split in 1927. 

In China the Communists and liberals are in firm all 
ance, a unique phenomenon. The simplest explanation { 
that the Kuomintang has demonstrated repeatedly th 
it will not tolerate even a liberal opposition. The assa 
sination of Li Kung-po, a leader of the Democrat 
League, and Professor Wen I-to, head of the School ; 
Chinese Studies at the Southwest Associated Universit 
and the recent arrests, beatings, and killings of scores « 
other well-known and unknown democrats have prec 
dents extending back through the two decades of Ku 
mintang rule. Liberals understand that alone, without 4 
army, they have no more future than did the Japanes 
liberals of the 1920's. The Communists, on the othe 
hand, have given them freedom to work and a real shan 
of the leadership in the rural governments of norther 
and central China, 

Underlying this reason for Communist-liberal cooper 
tion is the fact that communism is not an immediat 
issue in China. This is so not just because the Commy 
nists are willing to make temporary concessions in orde 
to win the support of liberals; it has a solid basis in th 
primitive, semi-feudal character of the Chinese econom| 
The peasants are obviously interested not in socialis 
but in more land and lower rents and taxes; and th 
needs and desires of the peasants must be the major da 
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sminants of the Communist program. The aggregate 
nly $33; new power in China is primarily against feudalism 
MY; Nogkad against the quasi-fascist institutions with which the 
O of di@uomintang has tried to bolster feudalism. It is being 

1 to effect what the Communists call the bourgeois- 
“mocratic revolution, and what the Communists think 
is revolution should achieve approximates closely what 
increasinimrerals are working for. This does not mean, of course, 


S. For that the Communists are just agrarian democrats, as some 
should | le still insist; they believe that eventually socialism 
1948 an appear on the political agenda. To sum up, in 
-d with Mina today, as in all revolutionary situations, there is 
» Much to effective ‘third choice.” 
e at leag@| Against the broad coalition of Communists and lib- 
Save Capfials the Kuomintang is executing two offensives. In its 
ears fromi™n areas it is using all the familiar instruments of coer- 
1 and terror in an effort to destroy all opposition, 
nost entirely non-Communist. Almost the whole lib- 
il press and many liberal voices have been silenced. 
Concurrently, major concentrations of Kuomintang 
mops are seeking to surround, blockade, and annihilate 
fommunist forces in particular key or vulnerable areas. 
t as the Japanese in 1937 did not want war but only 
incident, so the Kuomintang does not want an official 
poses th | war. It would prefer an undeclared, localized civil 
omintangger While negotiations go on and on. While its troops 
| Chi tack in one area, it would like the truce maintained in 
"white rs. Thus the Communists could be destroyed piece- 
left-righgmeal, and the United States with less embarrassment 
uld continue to give military aid. 
firm allig But since this was obvious to the Communists, they 
ination @pve counteracted the Kuomintang offensives with offen- 
edly tha@ves of their own, and so the fighting has spread. At the 
the assa@fime time, especially after Chiang Kai-shek’s six-point 
emocratmprogram of August 14, which was virtually a demand 
School der surrender cloaked in the threadbare promise of “‘con- 
niversit@etutional” government, the Communist press and radio 
scores og™ecame more militant, saying that civil war was an actual- 
ve precagy and demanding with new sharpness that the United 
of Kuaggates cease its intervention. As might be expected, this 
ithout a@ubled part of the American press to claim that the 
Japanes mmunists had rejected i conciliatory offer and 
the otheut the new party line was all-out civil war. A New 


eal shanpotk Times editorial on August 18, for example, de- 
“in revolt” and ‘‘burn- 


northerg@eted that the Communists were 
g their bridges behind them and inviting chaos.” 
coopera Chiang apparently believes that the worst that can hap- 


nmediat{e. to him is not to win. If he destroys or decisively 
Commugpakens the Communists, only the Soviet Union will be 
in orde™mhappy, and General Marshall can go home, a gallant 
But if the Kuo- 


sis in th@pd patient soldier who did his best. 

economyemtang armies should suffer defeats, Chiang thinks 
socialist at American power will be used to prevent the Com- 
and theists from exploiting them. 


The cornerstone of Kuomintang policy is the convic- 


najor d 
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tion that the United States will not tolerate a revolution 
in China, even the sort of revolution called for in Mao 
Tse-tung’s “New Democracy.’’ In truth, the grounds for 
this conviction are ample. In the Philippines, Korea, and 
Japan the United States obviously is supporting conserva- 
tive and reactionary forces. In China, while purporting 
to act as an honest mediator, the United States has given 
vast military and economic aid to the Kuomintang. The 
most compelling motive of American policy seems to be 
restriction of Soviet influence in Asia, which means that 
the United States must play a counter-revolutionary role 
There are no indications that the United States will 
change its policy in China, even if full-scale civil war 
strips away the pretenses used to conceal intervention. In 
the editorial referred to above, the New York Times im- 
plied plainly that the prime issue in China is “Soviet 
“a firm attitude’ on the 


imperialism,’” which requires 


part of the United States—that is, continued interven- 
tion. The Times must consider it truly fortunate that by 
chance the United States has been maintaining troops in 


China to assist in the repatriation of the Japanese forces. 


Results of the fighting thus far, however, bear out 

e conclusion that despite the Kuomintang’s sixty 
th lus that despite the Kuomintang 
American-trained and American-equipped divisions, its 
substantial air force of American planes, its small 

rican-built navy, se in the Unite 

American-built navy base in the United 
States, the position of the Communists is by no means 
weak. As the Japanese learned th 
power is difficult to apply in China, In an industrial so- 


and its supply 


> hard way, military 
ciety the rural areas tend to be dependent on the urban 
areas, and when a city falls, the nearby countryside falls 
with it. The economic attraction of 
cial market, plus the existence of good roads which per- 


the urban commer- 
mit a city garrison to fan out over the countryside, makes 
military control relatively simple. In semi-feudal, non- 
industrialized China, however, with its subsistence agri- 
culture and lack of communications, the countryside can 
exist independent of the towns and the capture of the 
county seat does not entail the capture of the county 
The Japanese never held much of the countryside of 
North China for any length of time? They were obliged 
to maintain large garrisons in every city and town and to 
defend constantly every mile of road and railway. They 
could not prevent the Communists from building armies 
and organizing almost self-sufficient governments in the 
rural areas. At least half a million Japanese troops were 
always tied down in “‘conquered”’ North China. 
The Kuomintang has now inheri 
tary problem, which i is essentially how to hol! 


If the Kuomintang 


ited the Jay yanese muli- 
d too much 
hostile territory with too few men. 
puts a company in every village, the companies wil! be 
destroyed separately; if it puts in a battalion—-even if a 
battalion were adequate—there are not enough of them 
ill certainly 


to go around. The Kuomintan use large- 








scale terror, | is that it will prove 
no more eff for ¢ 1g than for the Japanese. 

ihe situatio ter from the old days in Kianasi 
where the Communists could be contained and slowly 
sgueez 1. Now the lar Con nist armies hay the 
breadth of China in whicl fight their particular type 
of mobile warfare. No Communists are intrenched 
in what may be a decisive number of villages. Now they 


have well-tested political, economic, and military insti- 
tutions with which to counteract the traditional weak- 


lacebos in Medicine—and Elsewhere 


BY MARTIN GUMPERT 


HERE was an interesting but disturbing report in 

the New York Journal of Medicine for August 1, 

1946. It dealt with a round-table discussion by the 
members of the Department of Pharmacology and of 
Medicine of Cornell University Medical College and the 
New York Hospital. The subject was the use of place- 
bos in therapy. 

The Latin word placebo means “I will please”; as a 
medical term it is defined as ‘'a me 
to pacify than to benefit the patient.” A pure placebo is 
something like a bread pill or a sugar pellet. And ac- 
cording to Dr. DuBois of Cornell, “‘sugar pills have been 
found to be more effective if they are colored either pink 
or blue, or better still, mottled.” 

The power of placebos seems to be tremendous: 
example, we found recently that placebos have a marked 
“In a recent study 


licine adapted rather 


“For 
effect in preventing seasickness.” 
Seidel and Abrams found that hypodermics of saline 
were just as effective as vaccines against chronic rheu- 
matoid arthritis.” During the discussion Dr. Harold G. 
Wolff reported to his audience on the power of sugges- 
tion in influencing the action of drugs as shown by pain- 
threshold experiments—tests in which an area of skin 
blackened with india ink is exposed to heat from a 
1,000-watt bulb; the sensation of pain from the heat 
of the bulb can then be exactly measured. Analgesic 
properties have been conferred by suggestion on sugar 
of milk and removed from typical analgesic drugs such 
as aspirin. 

Dr. Mark Lipkin treated patients with Raynaud's 
syndrome with the help of an electrical apparatus in 





DR. GUMPERT practices medicine in New York City 
and writes regularly on medical subjects for The Na- 
tion. He is the author of “Hahnemann, the Adventur- 
ous Career of a Medical Rebel” and of “You Are 


Younger than You Think.” 











cians, a proof that medicine is not yet a true scicice 
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all, in the dynamics of revolution power often is crea 

in an incredibly short time, and armies are born in 
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Every American will be a factor in the bitter stru> 
gle ahead, for American-made arms are adding thoy. 
sands of new names to the long roster of Chines 

"0 dead: the United States is intervening 
in China to the same effect that it non-intervencd jp 
Spain—the frustration of a revolution. 
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which the current was not turned on. He simply let the 
dials click. “Some improvement was reported ia ever 
case, and the results were excellent in six cases.”” A stud; 
of the effect of aminophylline and theobromine 
cardiac pain in ambulant patients with coronary disease 
showed that sugar brought improvement in 25 per cent 
of the cases and the potent theobromine in 22 per cent 
The doctors were so much puzzled by the patients’ 
shakable devotion to the sugar medicine that they 
back to check on whether an active agent of some sort 
might not have been put into the prescription by mistake 

Typical reactions of patients to sugar pills are: I 
sleep better. My appetite is improved. My breathing is 
better. It makes me stronger. My bowels are better. I 
can walk farther without pain in my chest. 

Now such findings are not entirely new, but the atti- 
tude of these distinguished doctors to the ethical impli- 
cations of prescribing sugar as medicine is somewhat sur- 
prising: “I think we all agree that placebos are ucef 
and should be used. . . .” This explanation was given: 
“Any pill, whether it be sugar or medication, is in part 
placebo because it is a symbol of the doctor. . . . When 
the patient has a little pillbox with tablets to take, that 
is an interpolation of the doctor. He can carry that much 
of the doctor with him, and it is effective. The pill is the 
symbol of the doctor’s unspoken or spoken words, ‘I wil! 
take care of you.’ The pill also fulfils the patient's need 
to feel dependent. . . . A bitter or even nauseating 
placebo fills a need for punishment. Everyone feels the 
need for punishment some time. Last of all, the pill sup- 
ports the desire to get well.” 

These psychological defenses for the prescription of 
placebos are probably sound. But if we have to decide 
whether to call the use of placebos a legitimate and 
“high-grade” therapeutic method—as these physicians 
termed it—or a fraud, I vote passionately for “fraud.” 

Placebos are an indication of the ignorance of physi 
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but still deeply overshadowed by magic, taboos, anx- 
ieties, and primitive rituals. There can be no choice in 
the medicine of the future between complete truthful- 
ness and the continuation of deception. Suggestion and 
superstition ought to be the privilege of quacks, and 
quacks only. Any kind of alliance with fraud breeds 
more fraud. The end does not justify the means. As one 
of the speakers—Dr. C. H. Wheeler—rightly remarked, 
“I would like to call attention to the fact that many of 
the placebos which are used are dangerous to the patient, 
and that many doctors, when they want to give a patient 
something, instead of giving him something harmless, 
like to inject something into the veins or muscles, as 
calcium, or vitamins, or sodium cacodylate. I think that 
it is a practice which cannot be sufficiently condemned. 
It is horrifying to find how commonly that is done.” 
Not only medicine but our whole social and political 
life is infested by placebos (“‘pacifying rather than ben- 
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efiting’’). The assumption that the lower the patient's 


intelligence the more completely he may be satisfied by 
a placebo is entireiy false. Dr. H. Gold said, “I have 
made it a rule to distrust the so-called ‘intelligent peo- 
ple.’ ’ Such persons crave placebos more than the less 
intelligent. Medicine is increasingly infiltrated—like 
life in general—by dishonesties, hiding behind pseudo- 
scientific and psychological techniques. Placebos are a 
dangerous weapon in the age-old love-hate relationship 
between doctor and patient. Having practiced as a doc- 
tor for many years and, just recently, having been a 
patient myself, I resolve that I will not treat patients who 
expect placebos from their doctor, and I will not use the 
services of a doctor who prescribes placebos. Once one 
agrees to the principle of pacifying rather than benefiting 
there can be no limit to fraud and deception. In my opin- 
ion the use of placebos should be stamped out in every 


sphere of life. 


The Voice of America—Who Listens? 


BY J. Q. RIZNIK 


HE United States Department of State has won the 

right to stay in the short-wave propaganda business 

for another year and, deftly covering up a key 
weakness of the operation, has for the first time revealed 
that it considers short-wave radio a political weapon of 
prime importance and a competitive necessity. Now the 
department is confronted with the jobs of justifying the 
expenditure of some ten million dollars for radio and 
proving the effectiveness of its short-wave theory. 

In getting from Congress the funds to continue inter- 
national broadcasting, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
for the first time put into the record a realistic appraisal 
of the intent and purpose of the short-wave operations. 
In one of the most forthright declarations on inter- 
national radio ever made by a high government official, 
Byrnes said: 

Radio is our one means of projecting information 
about America across frontiers blocked by political 
censorship. Such frontier censorship, I regret to say, 
obtains in varying degrees of severity throughout a sub- 
stantial portion of the earth. . . . Today forty-nine 
countries or their dependencies are engaged in inter- 
national broadcasting. The British are operating at a 
level considerably above their pre-war effort, and con- 
siderably higher than we contemplate. The Soviet Union 





]. Q. RIZNIK is a Public Service consultant in New 
York City. During the war he was Coord nate of 
Media in the Foreign News Bureau of thy Office of 
War Information. 











is already very active in this field and has recently 


ordered thirty high-powered transmitters from this 
country. ... 

The undergirding of our international negotiations 
. .. Consists of popular understanding abroad of America 
and its policies. .. . I am convinced that an international 


information program can contribute to our security just 


as CaM an army or navy or an air force. .. . If you agree 
that peace—like war—must be waged, and I do believe 
it is so, then we must have instruments appropriate for 
the waging of peace. 


Byrnes disclosed that the State Department is prepar- 
ing to broadcast in Russian and went on to say: 

Radio is the best available means for reaching large 
populations which are deprived of information from 
America for lack of other communications facilities, or 
by inability to pay for information from commercial 
agencies, and by illiteracy. 

Throughout great regions our radio transmitters have 
come to be known as the Voice of America. I would 
regard it as little less than tragic for us to abandon now 
this remarkable instrument, with all its potentialities for 
advancing understanding, and thus advancing the cause 
of peace. 

During the next six months the United States govern- 
ment’s short-wave operations will be closely studied by 
United Nations radio experts, who are working on a pro- 
posal for a United Nations worldwide broadcasting 
project. At the same time commercial radio executives in 
this country have put their finger on what they believe is 
a key weakness in the case for international broadcasting, 
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It falls to earth, they know not where! 


If you shoot a short-wave program into the air, say the 
realistic radio men, and you don't know wo is listening 
L 


how many and what kind of people—then the moncy 
spent for such broadcasting is, literally, thrown away. 
Because the United Nations radio project, even in the 
discussion stage, needs facts on short-wave listening, this 
writer went after them. As a result, it can be unequivo- 
cally recorded that there is no one in the United Siates, 


, 


authoritatively 


in the governnmient or out, who can 
‘ay Pou pian y perse 725 Liste n lo the rdadio J o:ce of 
America 


When Byrnes declared that “the Voice of America is 
the best available means for reaching large populations 
which are deprived of information from America by lack 
of other communications facilities, or by inability to pay 
for information from commercial agencies and by illiter- 
acy,” he either overlooked the facts available or was not 
informed that figures, gathered by his department, do not 
bear him out. State Department information specialists 
and statisticians say they are at a loss to explain why 
their facts and figures have until now been kept from 
public examination. 

More eloquent than many words are the figures which 
are presented graphically below. They deal with some of 
the areas chosen for our government's short-wave trans- 
missions (known technically as “target areas”), but 





directives which control the type and frequency of pr 
gtams aimed at it. 


Whiule the figures tell a startling story, the story is a6; 


complete unless it is stated, and stated emphatically, } 


75 per cent of all short-wave sets everywhere in 


, 
world (a conservative estimate) ave owned and operated 


by what can be described as the upper classes. The 
majority of the world’s short-wave listeners are, 
United States terms, members of the upper-bracket in. 
come and intellectual class. Thus when our governmen 
leaders—and there have been many besides the Secretar, 
of State—speak inspirationally of the radio Voicc 
America reaching ‘‘the ordinary people” and “‘illiterates 
of foreign countries, they either overlook or are ignorant 
of the facts. . 

The figures, here presented for public examination 


for the first time, suggest many questions usually ignor 





by those interested in our future international short-wave 
operations, Here are half a dozen which must eventual); 
be answered: 

If the United States must compete with forty-nin 
other countries for a radio audience abroad, is it not im 
perative that our short-wave transmissions equal 
exceed those of competitor nations in scope? 

If the Voice of America is to be used as a politic. 
weapon, is it mot mandatory that we reach the ears an 
minds of the common people of the world rather tha: 
the so-called upper classes, who, by their very position, 
already accept the tencts of free enterprise? 

If the British, French, Russian, and other Soctalist and 
semi-Socialist: states surpass, in number of transmitter: 
and programs, the output of our own government, whic 
speaks for the American way of life, how effective can t 
Voice of America be as a competitive political weapon: 

To increase the number of short-wave 
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POPULATION PER SHORT WAVE SET 


receivers in the world, should not t! 
government inaugurate a priority plan 
for production of inexpensive rad 
receivers and make them available 
little or mo profit in those countrics 
which are primary targets for the Vo 














of America? 
If the United States is forced, by the 
nature of the competitive pattern set ! 
other countries, into continued use o! 
short-wave transmissions, is there 
as much danger of a radio race develop- 
ing among the big powers as therc 
of an atom-bomb and armament race 
Could the United Nations regulate, 
control, or possibly take over the usc 
of radio words as weapons of peice 
among the nations of the world? 
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similar data are available for every part of the world. Fo; 
each “target” there is a series of State Department 
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Nehru Takes Control 


BY SHIVA RAO 


New Delhi, September 3 

ESTERDAY’S inauguration of the Indian interim 
government was a political event of immense sig- 
Nehru’s ‘ govern- 
ment'"—to use his expression—is made up of twelve 
members: seven from the Congress Party, two national- 
Moslems not belonging to the Moslem League, a 
Sikh, a Parsee, and a Christian. Two seats are being _— 
vacant for the present. Unless Jinnah and Nehru reach a 
basic understanding, these will be filled by two more 
nationalist Moslems appointed by Nehru. But Congress 
leaders are standing by their assertion that they are will- 


nificance, ‘prov isional national 


ing to reconstitute the entire government on the basis 
set forth by the Cabinet mission and the Viceroy during 
the summer—namely, six Congress men, five Moslem 
Leaguers, and three representatives from other minorities 

Within a few hours of the government's taking office 
Gandhi made a statement that though this was not inde- 
pendence it opened the door to complete freedom, What- 
ever India’s quarrel with Britain in the past, said Gandhi, 
the latter merited gratitude for its willingness to come 
to an understanding with the Indian leaders. 

Nehru as Chief Minister outlined to a group of news- 
papermen the plans of his government and the urgent 
problems that call for its energetic attention, He empha- 
sized that the government would function as a Cabinet 
pledged to carrying out a definite program and to work- 
ing out its problems by joint consultation. The achieve- 
ment of independence is naturally the primary objective 
of the new government. But while pressing for this it 
will tackle the vast and intricate tasks of feeding, cloth- 

g, housing, educating, and safeguarding the health of 
{00,000,000 Indians. 

Within the limitations imposed by the existing con- 
stitution Nehru’s Cabinet will try to establish precedents 
that will in effect introduce several features of responsi- 
ble government. For instance, Nehru told the permanent 
secretaries of the several departments that the Hui of 
direct approach to the Viceroy which they had enjoyed in 
the past must cease as of today. The Cabinet mission 
and the Viceroy agreed, when the point was raised by 
Congress leaders, that there would be no interference 
with the government's administration of internal affairs 
and that its external status would be that of Canada or 





SHIVA RAO is an editorial writer for the Hindu of 
Madras and correspondent in India for the Manchester 
Guardian. His dispatches from India appear regularly 
in The Nation. 








Australia. Only those who have observed the official 
machinery in operation can appreciate how great a change 
has taken place. Previously higher permanent officials, 
British, dealt directly Viceroy and 
through him with the British Cabinet in London. Even 


mostly with the 
during the perilous days of the war vital decisions were 
delayed because of the absense of sanction from London. 
The center of political influence has now shifted from 
London to Delhi, 
are not the permanent officials but Nehru and his col- 


and the men who will make decisions 


leagues. How far these permanent officials, whom the 
Congress Party has bitterly opposed through the years, 
will succeed in making the necessary readjustments one 

nnot say. Senior men will probably retire; younger men 
may reconcile themselves to the new regime. 

The installation of the Congress leaders in office is the 
beginning of a new era. But it is also the end of an old 
one—of collusion between the Moslem League ey the 
British Tories. Last week there was published i in London 
a sensational report of correspondence between Churchill 
and Jinnah, together with a denial by the latter which 
was not convincing. Apart from, the correspondence, 
there was the assurance, first given in 1940 by Lord 


then the Viceroy of India, that no fresl 


Linlithgow, 
political advance would be made without the consent 
all parties. This Jinnah interpreted as a veto over Coa- 
gress conferred on the Moslem League, and he 

with considerable skill throughout the war. 


1 
¢ 
I 


Attlee’s blunt statement in Parliament last 
that a minority could not prevent the advance of the 
deeply disturbed the Moslem leader. Thro ugh- 
out the subsequent thirteen weeks of negotiations with 
the Labor Ministers and the Vicer 
At last he 


ponde nce 


majority 


Jinnah made his 
blundered by pub- 
with the 
s for the League. 


moves with canny precision. 
lishing prematurely his corres 
the effects of which have 
Ic was clear that the B 

ent with the Congress leaders, 


Viceroy, 
; "le disastrous 
ritish government was determined 
to reach a settlem 
ably with Jinnah’s 
transigent, without it. 

Since the end of June Jinnah has steadily pursued a 
policy of increasing recklessness and irresponsibility. 
eague's sup- 


t prefer- 
cooperation, but if he remained in- 


First came the withdrawal of the Moslem L 
port of British long-term plans for India. Then followed 
the first step in the “ ’ program. August 16 
was fixed as the date for the celebration throughout India 
by the Moslems of ‘Direct Action Day.” 
flammatory speeches and broadcasts proclaimed a holy 
war against unbelievers. The culm: 
mass murder in Calcutta, with the Moslem League Min- 


direct ac tio i 
For weeks in- 


nation was an orgy of 








istry Oj ( raging the c mpaign. The Hindus and 

Sik! inf by indiscriminate assaults, retaliated 

with equal { n. [ive thousand dead and fifteen 

thousand days of unre ined gangster- 
t ing total in Calcutta. 


Had this disaster not occurred, Jinnah’s direct-action 
program might iIded with impunity. Calcutta 


1 him to revise his plans. His best friends, in- 


compclle 1 iM I c 

cluding some British business men, were unqualified in 
their criticisms. They begged him to return to the 
path of cooperation, to revise his latest decision rejecting 
the constitution, and to join the interim government on 


the terms still open to him. Lord Wavell, ignoring Cal- 


, " ' 1 1 
cutta s ghastly experience, fe pe ited those terms on the 
day the announcement of the new government was made. 


Nehru, on behalf of the Congress Party, has expressed 
his willingness to reconstruct the government and dis- 
tribute portfolios in a manner that would give the Mos- 
lem League an equitable share of power. 

[here is no indication that Jinnah will give these ap- 
peals serious consideration. Some of his lieutenants are 
frankly and openly apprehensive that direct action by the 
Moslems may lIcad to irretrievable disaster. They seem, 
however, to be in a minority. Yesterday was described 
by Moslem League papers and speakers as a “black 
day.” Fiery speeches have been made in some centerfs sug- 
gesting a complete boycott—political, economic, and 
social—of both the British and the Hindus, and defiance 
of measures prohibiting demonstrations and the posses- 
sion of dangerous weapons. The rioting in Bombay was 
insignificant in comparison with Calcutta’s, but was suffi- 
cient to convey the warning that India’s present atmos- 
phere can easily be disturbed. Congress leaders are 
willing to be fair, even gencrous, toward the Moslems, 
but they are not prepared to indorse a policy of appease- 
ment of the Moslem League. One of Nehru’s Moslem 
colleagues was prevented from taking office yesterday by 
a murderous assault by fanatical terrorists. Jinnah’s con- 
demnation of the attack had little real effect, and threats 
are being made against other Moslems who have had 
the courage to differ with him. 

The conventions which Nehru is determined to estab- 
lish transforming the Viceroy’s Executive Council into a 
Cabinet under his leadership will make it even more 
difficult for Jinnah to retrace his steps. Last June he 
began to lose the tactical advantage he had enjoyed 
during the war of exercising a veto power over Congress. 
His blunders have virtually isolated him and the Moslem 
League, driving him into a dangerously perverse mood. 

Congress leaders have a most anxious time ahead. 
They have, however, one significant achievement to their 
credit: Jaiprakash Narain, leader of the Socialist group 
and a man of very considerable influence, has finally been 
persuaded to join the Congress executive. He will exer- 
cise some restraint on the radicals in his own group, who 
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have been a source of great embarrassment to the Con- 
gress governments in the provinces. Also, as evidence of 
withdrawal of British control over the administration ac- 


cumulates, these elements will rally around Nehru’s gov- 
ernment. Jinnah’s challenge may prove formidable, | 


it will not be irresistible. 





PPRECIATION IS DUE. From the Marshall, Missouri 
Ap. moctat-News: “To the people who voted for me, 
my sincere thanks. My wife thanks the ones who did n 
vote for me. She says I have so many friends, why get in that 


office and make a lot of enemies? (Signed) Felix Baker.” 
Mr. Baker was a candidate for county judge and lost. 
: - 


FURRINERS! DRAT 'EM. The Wall Street Journal report 
that California orange growers say their future is menaced 
by “foreign competition.” They mean Florida competitic 
These Californians have become used to thinking of their 
southeastern rivals as another country. No Florida orange: 
are ever admitted to California (bug danger, inspectors « 
plain), and Florida won't let in any California oranges dur- 
ing its growing season. 


c 


WE SUSPECTED AS MUCH. A Ietter to the editor of the 
Pontiac, Michigan, Daily Press complained: “Of the q 
large number of relatives and acquaintances of mine whe 
do not think, gamble, or use tobacco, I am sure that the: 
are few, if any, who lean to the left.” 


PLAIN TALK. The Toledo Blade, through circumstances 
involving the transposition of a line in a caption, reported 
that Supreme Court Justice Harold Burton “received the 
honorary degree of bickerings” at Western Reserve com- 


mencement, 


OLD-TIME RELIGION. Want ad in the Bradentov 
Florida, Herald: ‘“Wanted—An elderly Christian coup! 
live in our apartment. No children or grandchildren or pet 
Yours in Christ.” 

AMEN, BROTHER. Editor Frederick Sullens of the Jack- 
son, Mississippi, News, believes folks in other states should 
get down on their knees and thank God that Bilbo “carried 
nothing but Mississippi.” But pity the “pore folks” 
Washington. Bilbo is chairman of the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee. 


MAYBE HE KNEW THE BOSS. Reviews of the new 
book “An Honorable Titan: A Biographical Study ci 
Adolph S. Ochs,” by Gerald W. Johnson, revealed intere 
ing and divergent opimions. Lewis Gannett of the N¢« 
York Herald Tribune rather fancied the book, but Or 
Prescott in the New York Times says the book about his ! 
publisher lacks the qualities of notable biographies 
doesn’t put the reader on familiar terms with him. 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the W: 


One dollar will be paid for each item accepted.} 
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The Dilemma of the Churches 


RELIGION IN THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER. A 
STUDY IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. By 
J. Milton Yinger. Duke University Press. $3. 


LEAR, cool Courage’’—this advertisement of a London 
‘= should be the motto of all sociologists. Or, to 
quote another British authority, Matthew Arnoid, the aim of 
culture is “turning a stream of fresh and free thought upon 

it stock notions and habits.” Milton Yinger has courage and 
culture. I can think of no higher praise. 

Courage is not incompatible with caution. A philosophe 
sid: “Christianity is very strong. It is good for at least 
another two hundred years.” Yinger says: “Those who have 
gone most deeply into the problem are in rather general 
agreement that religion will continue to be a powerful force 
during the foreseeable future.” And clearness of thought 
may lead us to the candid admission that certain concepts of 
vital importance are not clear. Yinger refuses to define re- 
ligion. He further refuses to discriminate between what he 
calls the traditional and the intrinsic in religion. This deliber- 
ate vagueness does not invalidate his study, for in spite of his 
title his subject is not religion at all; it is The Dilemma of 
the Churches. 

A fundamental distinction. This is the third important 
book I have read within the last few weeks in which Hamlet 
is played without the Prince. The “‘religion” Yinger discusses 
is Christianity. And to Jesus Himself there are only two 
allusions. First: “Powderly, head of the Knights of Labor, 
made the statement that if the Sermon on the Mount were 
preached without reference to its author, the preacher would 
be warned not to repeat such Utopian ravings, and the fash- 
jonable pews would be emptied.” And second: “We need not 
attempt to discover whether the founder of Christianity was a 
pacifist."" This indifference can be justified only if we accept 
the author's theory that the origin of an institution does not 
much matter, that what concerns us is its development; here 
the church, not religion. 

I believe the second half of the title is not accurate either. 
The struggle for power”—reminiscent of John Strachey— 
evokes problems which are not discussed in this book. We are 
thinking of “power” as an element in world affairs: the 
Vatican is a “power,” although not one of the Big Three. If 
we apply the term to the conflict of parties or classes, “power” 
means mastery, control; and religion's struggle for power 
would mean theocracy. Now theocracy is not a dead issue. 
It remains the basic doctrine of the Catholic church; it in- 
spires Jehovah's Witnesses, the Mormons, the Covenanters, 
the Zionists, Jinnah, and Saudi Arabia. But what Yinger dis- 
cusses is far more modest. It is “how to win friends and 
influence people.” A radical religion attracts the cranks and 
tepels the sane. In order to do good, one must not be a do- 
gooder or a perfectionist; one must be realistic. 

This conflict between the ideal and its material instrument 


Yinger typifies (my summary has to be very crude) in the 


words “church” and “‘sect.’” The church is an institution; it 
has vested interests; it cannot afford to “empty the fashioa- 
able pews.” The sect is filled with the spirit, and preaches the 
faith, ruat caelum. The church satisfies the haves, the sect the 
have-nots. Naturally, every church was once a sect, but it 
conquered the world on the worldly plane. The sect has a soul 
to save, 

The distinction is important; the terms are ambiguous. The 
sect spirit (in Yinger’s sense) is manifest in many churches— 
particularly among the mystics and the regulars of the 
Catholic church. Many “‘sects” (in the usual sense) are small 
churches strongly attached to theological niceties, ritual, and 
organization. I should prefer: ‘‘the ecclesiastical and the 
prophetic tendencies.” 

Yinger discusses next, in two very substantial chapters, 
Max Weber's famous thesis: The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism. His critique is a model of fearless 
moderation. Most of the facts adduced by Weber are in- 
controvertible and indeed obvious: there seems to be a pre- 
established harmony between Calvinism and the profit system, 
including the small number of the elect. But Yinger quotes 
Sombart to the effect that modern capitalism was born in 
1202—half a millennium, by the way, ahead of the Industrial 
Revolution. It certainly was admirably developed in Florence, 
which did not turn Protestant; and the best descriptions of 
the profiteer are Lesage’s ‘““Turcaret” and Balzac, passim, with 
the background of a Catholic society. It is said that there were 
not a few disinterested, unworldly characters among the 
Puritans. Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, Chinese, Parsee, Japa- 
nese capitalists are in pretty thorough agreement about the 
eternal verities. “The body of historical evidence,” says 
Yinger, “leads us to the conclusion that the description of 
social change requires the eschewing of all one-factor deter- 
ministic theories." There may be much truth in Bossuet's 
“providential” interpretation, in the Marxian conception 
of class conflict, in Mahan's doctrine of sea power, in 
Turner's emphasis on the frontier. The fallacy begins when 
we neglect ‘‘a careful analysis of the many interacting factors 
at work in every cultural setting.” I might add, “of the unre- 
lated factors.”” Coincidence, mere chance, plays an enormous 
part in history. Systems are the opiate of the learned: they 
assuage the malady of thought. When you are a good Marx- 
ian or a true Mohammedan, your mental worries are over; 
you may slumber in peace. 

This clears the way for the two great examples of “the 
churches’ dilemma”—The Economic Ethics of Contemporary 
Churches and The Churches and War. It seems pretty 
clear that the original Christian doctrine was communism, 
still practiced by the religious orders which attempt to lead 
the perfect Christian life. It is even clearer that for fifteen 
hundred years at least the church condemned interest, which 
is the essence of capitalism. And, to be as cautious as Yinger, 
there is a reasonable presumption that the spirit of Christian- 
ity is antagonistic to war. But it would be disastrous for the 
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on the losing side. If a profitable sin has to be 

conquest, or the grabbing of natural 

r | ted by a virtuous man: 

why Ie I tl { things to Satan? The result is that, in 
their me q tor ww ence the churches become the 
auxiliaries of power—monarchy in the old days, nationalism 
and capitalism in ours. Says Arthur L. Swift Jr.: “It is, ] 
believe, beyond question that organized religion in the United 
States irtue of its vastly increased wealth, is so closely 
interrelated with the whole capitalistic system, so committed 
t sacredness of private property, and to the notion that 
financial success is in some vague way an indication of divine 
favor, that it cannot help but consider any real attack upon 
capitalism as a threat to its own security.” The situation is 


changing. Labor is asserting its power, and the iaost con- 
ryative churches are “‘muscling in” on the program of 
labor: it is the recognition of a fast accompli, 

Every writer, however careful, has his personal equation. 
Yinger pre 
wars, when it was the fashion to flout and deride all “atrocity 
stories.” The eagerness to believe them, on the scanticst 
evidence, was no doubt part of the war hysteria. But this does 
not dispose of all the stories. After all; war itself is ‘‘atroc- 
ity’: the Germans called it Schrecklichkeit and Sherman 
called it hell. War means torturing your opponent into sub- 
mission. The worst atrocity in world history was our use of 
the atomic bomb without first giving the Japanese a warning, 
a demonstration, and a choice. It was William II, not the 
Reverend Dwight Hillis, who gave currency to the term 
“Huns.” Germany's crime was to put its faith in war as an 
instrument of foreign policy, with Frederick the Great, 
Clausewitz, and Bismarck. What is the meaning of “Durch 
Eisen und Blut,” if not “atrocity”? And what is power 
politics but the threat of ‘‘giving ‘em hell”? 

Yinget’s conclusion is, like the whole body of his book, 
extremely guarded: “In terms of the present study, it would 
seem to be an error to discount completely the influence of 
the purely religious idea working in history, and equally aa 
error to fail to see the limitations of its power and the fre- 
quency with which it is dominated by other interests. The 
limitations are partly intrinsic: the religious interest is domi- 
nant in only a small minority of persons.” This is true of 
everything above the humdrum plane. Genius, passion, the 
mystic experience are rare, We know them at second or third 
hand, and diluted. And yet, is it not they, and they alone, 
that make history ? ALBERT GUERARD 


sumably grew to full consciousness between the 


No Longer and Not Yet 


THE DEATH OF VIRGIL. By Hermann Broch. Translated 
by Jean Starr Untermeyer. Pantheon Books. $6.50. 


UME once remarked that the whole of human civiliza- 
H.::: depends upon the fact that “one generation does 
not go off the stage at once and another succeed, as is the 
case with silkworms and butterflies.” At some turning-points 
of history, however, at some heights of crisis, a fate similar 
to that of silkworms and butterflies may befall a generation 
of men. For the decline of the old, the birth of the new, 
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is not necessarily an affair of continuity; between the genera. 
tions, between those who for some reason or other 
belong to the old and those who either feel the catastrophe 
in their very bones or have already grown up with it, t 

’ a kind of historical 
no man’s land, comes to the surface which can be described 
only in terms of “no longer and not yet.” In Europe such an 
absolute interruption of continuity occurred during and 

the First World War. All the loose talk of intellectuals ab 
the necessary decline of Western civilization or the fame 
lost generation, as it is usually uttered by “reactionaries,” | 


chain is broken and an “empty space, 


its basis of truth in this break, and consequently has proved 
much more attractive than the corresponding triviality of the 
“liberal” mind that puts before us the alternative betwcen 
going ahead and going backward, an alternative which ap. 
pears so devoid of sense precisely because it still presupposes 
an unbroken chain of continuity. 

Speaking merely in terms of European literature, this ga; 
this opening of an abyss of empty space and empty time, 
most clearly visible in the disparity between the two greatest 
masters of our time, Marcel Proust and Franz Kafka. Proust 
is the last and the most beautiful farewell to the world of the 
nineteenth century, and we return to his work, written in 
the key of the ‘no longer,” again and again when the mood 
of farewell and of sorrow overwhelms us. Kafka, on the 
other hand, is our contemporary only to a limited extent. It 
is as though he wrote already from the vantage point of a 
distant future, as though he were or could have been at homie 
only in a world which is “‘not yet.” This puts us at a certain 
distance whenever we are to read and discuss his work, a 
distance which will not grow smaller, even though we may 
know that his art is the expression of some future world 
which is our future, too—if we are to have any future at all. 

All other great European novelists and poets find their 
place and their standard of measurement somewhere in 
between these dead masters. But Hermann Broch’s book falls 
in a different category from the rest. That he has in common 
with Proust the form of the inner monologue and with 
Kafka the utter and radical renunciation of entertainment, as 
well as a preoccupation with metaphysics, that he shares with 
Proust a deep fondness for the world as it is given to us, 
and that he shares with Kafka the belief that the “hero” of 
the novel is no longer a character with certain well-defined 
qualities byt rather man as such (for the seal life of the man 
and poet Virgil is no more than an occasion for Broch’s 
philosophical speculations )—all this is true, and the histories 
of literature may say it later. 

What is more important, at least at this moment, is that 
Broch’s work—through its subject matter and through its 
entirely original and magnificent poetic diction—has becom 
something like the missing link between Proust and Katka, 
between a past which we have irretrievably lost and a future 
which is not yet at hand. In other words, this book is by 
itself the kind of bridge with which Virgil tries to span the 
abyss of empty space between the no longer and the not yct. 
And since this abyss is very real; since it has become deeper 
and more frightful every single year from the fateful year of 
1914 onward, until the death factories erected in the heart 
of Europe definitely cut the already outworn thread with 
which we still might have been tied to a historical entity of 
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* empty space,” confronted with a reality which no pre- 
% eived traditional idea of the world and man can possibly 
am rinate—dear as this tradition may have remained to our 
- hearts—we must be profoundly grateful for the great work 
qm of poetry which clings so desperately to this one subject. 
a Saionty enough, very little in Broch’s earlier work 
m r cates the future author of the “Death of Virgil.” “The 
fa Sleepwalkers,”” apart from its qualities as a novel, shows only 
a ‘hat its author is fed up with story-telling, thoroughly im- 
he itient with his own work: he tells his readers that they 
0 Me ad better find for themselves the end of the story, and 
oe glects character and plot in order to squeeze into his book 
hich 2 long speculations about the nature of history. Up to a 
part certain date Broch was a good, playful, amusing story-teller, 
oT ta great poet. 
this The date which made of Broch a poet seems to have co- 
: acided with the last stage of darkening in Europe. When 
ase the night arrived, Broch woke up. He awoke to a reality 
““s which so overwhelmed him that he translated it immediately 
Id of o a dream, as is fitting for a man roused in night. This 
sitten in geam is “The Death of Virgil.” 
ne snned Critics have said that the book is written in lyrical prose, 
oni: the ut this is not quite correct. The style, unique in its con- 
aie ated tension, bears more of a resemblance to those in- 
int of a fe Yocatic ons of the Homeric hymns in which the God is sum- 
nt thane 1ed over and over again, each time with another residence, 
a meat her mythological setting, another place of worship—as 
woke é gh the worshiper had to make sure, absolutely sure, that 
bios ¢ could not miss the God. In the same way Broch invokes 
> Life, or Death, or Love, or Time, or Space, as if he wanted 
a make sure, absolutely sure, that he would not miss the 
al atk. This gives the monologue its passionate urgency, and 
inde bangs ouc the tense, concentrated action of all true specula- 
ook falls ; i re 
aeindins In the “O's” of the invocations are imbedded the exciting 
ad with Ig °S<tiptions, the extensive landscape painting in which the 
nial tk is so very rich. These read like a long and tender song 
sinh wil farewell to all Western painters, and they transcend 
——ee ‘ough their form of invocation these described objects, as 
eero” of ugh they embraced all that is beautiful or all that is ugly, 
22. that is green or all earthly dustiness, all nobility or all 
the man ugarity 
Bri The subject of Broch’s book, as the title indicates, is the 
histories Ma Sweaty -four hours of Virgil's life. But death is treated 
merely as an event but as the ultimate achievement of 
ie in—whether in the sense that moments of dying are one’s 
eats it tand only chance for knowing what life was all about or 
% he sense that it is then one passes judgment upon one’s own 
4K ute. This judgment is not self-accusation, for it is too late 
= ‘or that, nor self-justification, for it is, in a way, too early 
a t that; it is the ultimate effort to find the truth, the last 
: tive word for the whole story. This makes of the last 
ted adgment a human affair, to be settled by man himself, 
hes ugh at the limits of his forces and possibilities—as if he 
ly ted to spare God this whole trouble. The “no longer and 
the heart jt yet "on this level means the no longer alive and the not 
wer" lead ; and the task is the conscious achievement of judg- 
entity of Gent and truth. 





This grandiose concept of death as an ultimate task instead 
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sete seat sete otfeotoss 


riting in prison in 1941, France's 
Socialist ex-premier put down his state- 
ment of democratic faith for a new genera- 
tion. Here, unchanged, are those amaz- 
ingly prophetic words—a shrewd analysis 
of French politics and a democratic pro- 
gram which must affect the world’s future. 
“This is a high-minded book... and it 

comes like a breath of fresh air.” 
—The New Yorker. $2.50 
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HOSE unknown North Americans 
living in our midst yet separated from us 
by language, history, and religion—are 
here interpreted by an American observer 
and historian. ‘He has rendered this brief 
incisive account of the cooperation and 
conflicts between two 


races, politically 


united, but otherwise vastly unlike. with 
ond, | Helieve 
EDWARD ANGLY, N. Y. Herald 


$2.00 


lucidity, coolness fair- 
ness. 
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of as an ultimate calamity prevents Broch’s speculations from 
falling into the trap of modern death-philosophy, for which 
life has in itself the germ of death and for which, conse- 
quently, the moment of death appears as the “‘goal of life.” 
If death is the last task of the living man, then life has been 
given, not as a death-infected gift, but rather under certain 
conditions—that we forever “stand on the bridge that is 
spanned between invisibility and invisibility and nevertheless 

» - are caught in the stream.” 

The actual subject matter of the book is the position of 
the artist in the world and in history: of the man who does not 
“do” like human beings but “creates” like God—though in 
appearance only. The artist is forever excluded from reality, 
and banished into the “empty province of beauty.” His play- 
ing at eternity—and this bewitching game that we call beauty 
—turns into the ‘‘laughter that destroys reality,” the laughter 
that springs from the terrible intuition that the Creation it- 
self, and not merely man’s playing at creating, can be de- 
stroyed. With this laughter the poet “descends to the mob- 
patterns,” to the cynical, debased vulgarity over which he 
had been carried on his litter through the slums of Brun- 
disium. Mob and artist alike are greedy with self-idolatry, 
caring only for themselves, and excluded from all true com- 
munity, which is based on helpfulness. “Intoxicated with 
loneliness,” from which spring in equal part ‘‘the intoxica- 
tion of blood, the intoxication of death, and . . . the intox- 
ication of beauty,” they are both equally treacherous, equally 
unconcerned with truth, therefore entirely unreliable and in 
need of forgetting reality, by means of beauty or circus 
games; both are intoxicated with “empty forms and empty 
words.” 

Because the “no longer and not yet” cannot be bridged 
with the rainbow of beauty, the poet is bound to fall “into 
vulgarity . . . where vulgarity is at its worst, into literarity.” 
From this insight rises the decision which becomes the 
central plot of the story, the decision to burn the “Aeneid,” 
to have the work “consumed by the fire of reality.” This 
deed, this sacrifice, suddenly appears as the only escape left 
from the “empty province of beauty,” the only door through 
which, even when dying and in the very last moment, the 
poet may still perceive the promised land of reality and 
human fellowship. 

It is at this moment that the friends enter the scene, trying 
to prevent what clearly are mere fever delusions of the 
dying man. There follows the long dialogue between Virgil 
and Octavian—one of the most truthful amd impressive 
pieces of writing in all historical fiction—which ends with 
the abandonment of this sacrifice. The sacrifice, after all, 
would have been made only for the salvation of soul, out of 
anxiety about the self, for the sake of the symbol—while the 
abandonment of the plan and the gift of the manuscript win 
from the face of the imperial friend a last happy smile. 

Then comes death, the boat ride down to the depths of the 
elements when gently, one after another, the friends dis- 
appear, and man returns in peace from the long voyage of 
freedom into the quiet waiting of an inarticulate universe. 
His death seemed to him a happy death: for he had found the 
bridge with which to span the abyss that yawns between the 
“no longer and not yet” of history, between the “no longer” 
of the old laws and the “not yet” of the new saving word, 
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between life and death: “Not quite here but yet at hand: 
that is how it has sounded and how it would sound.” 



























The book is written in a very beautiful and extreme; aie 
complicated German; the achievement of the translator , 
beyond praise. HANNAH ARENDT R‘ 

. . + rages 
Similes and Satire ns 
THE SPECTRE IMAGE. By John Nerber. Simon nj enry 

Schuster. $2. —_ 
SELECTED VERSE. By John Manifold. The John Dy a 

Company. $2.50. with ¢ 
Fe pocts under thirty there appears to be a wid:. ie 

spread notion that poetry consists of a wild flurry (fH 
striking comparisons (“The rune of creeping frost /Crack y: 
on the tomb its lips’), strained puns (‘Atlantean forces con. y dz 
verging to a charter/Far out upon my sea” J, and giving th — 
wrong name to everything (“‘boys who riding Venus-cars “ct 
Drop from aloft the gap-teeth of their flight’). Doubtle: ig 
a good deal of wildness is the prerogative of young poct en 
but this business is beginning to look less like superabundanc Og be 
of spirits than like a carefully cultivated vice. Somehow ¢: Pr 
other poets like Mr. Nerber, who provided the illustration ~~ ; 
above, have got the idea that they must give their bes ape? 
energies to producing things of this kind; so that they hav ~ me 
very little left for the serious business of being poets, and ag 
is difficult to judge what they might accomplish in this ws a 





were they really to try. For what it is worth, I would gue 
that Mr. Nerber is quite honestly sensitive to the small, cha:. 
acteristic experiences. The most successful poems in this boci 
are those which, beneath the exploding clocks and the by-pl: 
with Bulfinch, are speaking of a family dinner, working in: 
factory, a hospital ward. 

Mr. Manifold’s verse is a great relief after all this carne: 
miscalculation. Perhaps it is because he is an Australia: 
perhaps because he is a Socialist; but whatever the cause, !: 
seems to have managed to escape into being quite unaffected! 
what he is, a writer of boisterous directness with stror: 
opinions about everything and a real respect for his raf: 
Nothing in this volume is great poetry, and nobody knows : 
better than Mr. Manifold; but there is nothing in it, eithe: 
which is not thought and felt and written cleanly. The lyr 
remind you of early MacNeice; but the satires show M: 
Manifold’s unpretentious virtues most clearly: 























Here simple Spender in a place apart 

Bares on his sleeve his haemophilic heart; 
Dribble by drip the pinkish flow proceeds— 
Oh, squeeze it, Mister Spender! Thar she bleeds! 






“Change names and places,” he says of his ideal poct, 





such a man by turns 
Is Henry Lawson, Lorca, Brecht, or Burns 
Or becomes part of him the critics call 
“Anon,” the greatest poet of them all. 







Mr. Manifold is not yet such a man, but I would not lay to 
much money that when he grows up there may not be 
family resemblance. ARTHUR MIZENER 
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taal Fanfare 


{NFARE FOR ELIZABETH. By Edith 
millan Com, pany. $2.50. 


OYAL pride, anger, an ust: royal guilt and ve 
geance, suspici nd intrigue; plots, yunterplots, mar- 


res, rapes, divorces, treasons, beheadings, excommunica- 


indeed for that daughter of 


princess and hei: 


is—a fine dissonant fanfare 


to the 


Henry VIII who was proclaimed | 


ne and renounced as bastar¢ d before she was ten years old. 


e story is a little hard to follow, partly | 1use it was long 


0, partly because, like the time’s involve 


ae de it 
th complication: no one knew all that was happening, and 


ny, who knew a part, were crafty dissemblers and liars. 
1 in this account it is a little hard to follow, also, 
ause Miss Sitwell’s sentences come by in such caparison 
the reader's at- 


reousness distracts the 


1 panoply that their gor; 

tion from the direction in which the procession is going. 

m—'The green light glittered faintly upon gowns of such 
5 i 5 


es as ruby, crane, drake, ‘flybert’, ‘goselinge’, horseflesh 


Isabella (a pale yellow), turtle, and willow Item— 


the gardens of Westminster, and those that surrounded 
, the colour of a bull- 


: Palace of Hampton, to whose walls 


fiach’s rosy feathers, plaited rosemary was nailed, the roots of 


et-williams, violets, primroses, ‘gillyvor slips, and mints, 


lay hidden under the manure of strawberry-rot. 
spirited prose, delig} 
fancy, writing, 


’ Rich prose, 
itful because delighted, fine, not always 
with just now and then a human instance 


where the baroque lapses into bathos. ROLFE HUMPHRIES 
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Some of the best writing 
about the American 
system of government 


@ Here is how the American government 
works — a stimulating, comprehensive col- 
lection of articles on the many facets of 
our democracy in action. There are enough 
points of view, presented by experts, to 
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ies. A brief biographical note about each 
of the moted authors is included. $3.95 
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MYRNA LOY 
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MY LOVE? 
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‘SHE WROTE THE BOOK’ 


JOAN DAVIS #© JACK GAKIE 
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*A smash hit of MAX GORDON presents 
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""MERMAN'S A WOW!''—Chapman, New: 
RICHARD RODGERS and OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN ond Present 


ETHEL MERMAN « 
“ANNIE GET YOUR N” 


Music & Lyrics by ovens Wri a Ar y wiry & DOROTHY FIELDS 


Directed e JosHua LOGAN 
. of Bway. Mats. 
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Next Week in The Nation 
BOOKS ON MUSIC 


In the September 2ist issue, The Books and The Arts section 

of The Nation will contain: 

‘‘NEWMAN AS MAN AND 
by B. Hi. Haggin 


SLOW MOVEMENT’? 
a poem by Louis MacNeice 


“POST-WAR RADIO-PHONOGBRAPHS” | 

by B. H. Haggin 
Reviews, by Charles Farrell, Morton Dauwen Zahel, Wylie Sy pher, 
Raiph Bates and George Henry, of some of the season's books 
on music. 
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| Films 


‘HE idea es nagging at me that 
more and more people who think 
» themselves as serious-minded, and 
rressive, thoroughly disapprove of 
e melodramas. Th 
should be devoted, rather, to more ele- 
1 themes such as 
George Washington Carver, omitting 
nothing down to the last peanut, or a 
{ faithful adaptation of “Adam 
Bede” in sepia, with the entire text read 
of-screen by Herbert Marshall, or the 
sory of how the way to atomic control 
the brotherhood of man has been 
pointed out by egg cooperatives. They 
gen not to remember or not to care 
in Germany, a few years ago, movies 
to be constructive; stories of crime, 
ind of troubled marriage, for instance, 


JAMES 
AGEE 













ey feel that movies 









| nhy 7 
a plography ot 

















c re strictly forbidden. For many years 
nuch has been forbidden or other- 

wise made impossible in Hollywood that 

Sonn be ne has offered one of the few chances 


ones de Mille 


n Casto getting any sort of vitality on the 











 Evgs, 8:30 — . 
turday at 2:30 |i sore The three fol! lowing movies are 
meme r) } v! 4 

e melodramas, factory-made, I can’t 

1 much for them, except that they are 
ter to watch than most other factory 

| icts and, I suspect, better still to 

Dences by | & » . 
Agnes de Milt Mwatch than the bracing, informative, 
th Weston i ° 1 
yay. Evos. 8:0 MM constructive films which are the only 
turday at 2 


kind these prog essives would allow, if 
they were given half a 
ate The Killers” starts off with Ernest 
DAY Hemimgway’s brilliant, ening story, 
a spends the next hour or so high- 
N KANIN@2hting all that the story so much more 
y. CH. 4-29 Rb owerfully left in the dark. The results 
. A!R-COND > o + 
eat quite what might be expected. The 
tory is well presented, but Hemingway's 
which on the page used to seem 





1 . 
cnance, 


fright 


bs 









Present -_ 
im nearly magical and is still so very 
" 99 Mumpood, sounds, on the screen, as cooked- 


wand formal as an eclogue. From there 
o out the dialogue, though generally 
sciiful and talented, isn’t within miles 
of Hemingway's in quality, but it is 
e to be seen as well as heard, so, 

ming out of pictures, it sounds more 
‘Cc ply real. The story, from where Hem- 
ngway leaves off, is also a comparative 
but it too is better movie— 
dod bars, fierce boxing, nice stuff for 
everal minor players, and the kind of 
uculated violence and eee in 
be filming of a robbery and of the last 
9 sequences which was commonplace 
1old gangster films and is now so rare 
at in a good sense as well as a bad it is 
imost museum material. There is a good 
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strident journalistic feeling for tension, 
noise, sentiment, and jazzed-up realism, 
all well manipulated by Robert Siodmak, 
which is probs — chiefly to the credit of 
the producer, ] Mark Hellinger. There is 
nothing unique or even valuable about 
the picture, but energy combined with 
attention to form and detail doesn’t turn 
up every day; neither does good enter- 
Angel” is pretty good enter- 
too, on a humbler level. Taken 
about like a better-than- 
reprint; pleasant to 
Taken as it 


tainment 
casually, it is 
mystery 
to sleep with. 


average 
read yourself 


deserves, it is better than that. Most 
movies of this inconspicuous, limited 
} 


kind 
comp 


Most 


are m a level of pure hack 
etence, or practically sle epwalki ing. 


age on 


of the peop le who wrote, directed, 


photographed, and played in this one 
have worked as if they believed that ro 


job is so trivial but what it deserves the 
best you have. I particularly liked Dan 
Duryea’s performance. 

I finally caught up with “The Dark 
Corner’’—not, I must confess, so badly 
out of breath as duty tells me I should 
have been. I enjoyed seeing it. I think 
everyone was right who pointed out that 
it is a shameless combination of form- 
ulas—of the murder-in-aspic, “Laura” 
sort of thing with the deep-city, Chand- 
ler kind which the existentialists will 
probably start discovering, and explain- 
ing, and imitating, almost any year now. 
But once in a while slickness and deriv- 
ativeness persist so far in their folly 
that they develop a kind of vitality of 
their own—not to mention the fact that 
in movies, especially, people of real 
talent have sometimes either to succumb 


crimes 


wholly to those vices or to use them as 
still another of leverage for sur- 
eptitious There is no point in 


recommen Tothe Dark Corner’’ at 
all highly; but a great deal of intel- 
ligence and a fair amount of talent not 
only went into it, as they do into most 
movies, but manage—as 5 ee do in 4 

—to remain visible. This, I though 
kept the show alive and fairly interest- 

ing. 

A better show than these, and 
the funniest thing I have seen since the 
— of sociological dancing, is 
Rhapsody Rabbit.” It is incredibly 
simple-minded: Bugs Bunny, inter 
rupted by 1 a mouse, gives a 
cut yet definitive performance of the 
nost familiar of Liszt's Hungarian 
Rhapsodies—I forget which number. 
Spike 


ling 


any Or 


Carrots and 


Some of 
Jones, 
within 


it is as flatly brutal as 
but heard Jones 
light-years of it 


I have never 


Percent } ,irts 
excep: in AriS 
> 


i 


of “You Always Hurt the One You 
Love.” The best of it goes two ways: 
one, very observant parody of concert- 
pianistic affectations, elegantly thought 


out and synchronized; the other, 
brutality keyed into the spirit of the 
music to reach greater subtlety than I 


have ever seen brutality reach before. I 
could 


guot ation ; 


hardly illustrate without musical 


but there is a passage in 


which the music goes up with an ar- 
rogant wrenching of slammed chords— 


Ronk, Ronk, RONK (G-B-E)—then 
prisses downward on a broken scale— 
which Bugs takes (a) with all four feet, 
charging madly, 


scowling like a rocking- 


horse late for a d (b) friskily 
tiptoe, proudly smirking, like a dog toe- 
dancing through his own misdemeanor 
turn of an I-Was-There journal- 
fear or favor 
ag 3S dogs to 

and when they 


ite at stud, 


or ther 
ist, a 
knows ago isely whic 

lie about. It killed me: 
had the w ebay brass 
actly, a few bars later, 
killed really Perhaps I should 
warn you, 
much—not to expect anything, if 
sible. I usual 
lesques of good ham art 
most of them are made 
art, and in a total | understanding 
of the thing they are burlesquing. But a 
good musician must have worked on this 
art. Barring ae e Lillie I have 
seen anything done from so deep inside 
the ham; I also had the great advantage 
of seeing it without warning. Perhaps I 
can put it I have 
much liked this particular eruption of 
Liszt's, and though it made me laugh 
the laughter was without patronage, far 
After seeing its guts torn out 
in this movie short I knew more about 
it, and liked it better, than ever. 


man above who 


to repeat it ex 
I knew what 
meant 
however, not to expect too 
pos- 
ly loathe these hearty bur- 
; chiefly because 
in hatred of all 


1 ‘ 
LA Ol 
never 
this way always very 
’ 
less scorn. 


yoin 


{This week and last week Mr. Hag 


MaS Deen sak ig a watation mext tu one 5 
{SSO Wil ¢ 344i BN article by him and 
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Letters to the Editors 


Views on Hungary 


Dear § Miss Spiel in Hungariat 
Hol (The Natron, August 24) 
gave a fairly exact picture of the eco- 
nomic situation. There is but a slight 
error in the statement that the United 
States “only very recently” promised to 


’ 
return Hungary's 


American occupation zone to the Na- 
tional! Bank. This promise was made to 
the Committee for a New Democratic 


Hungary more th: 


definitely to the members of 


At the time of 
] 
: 


| 
POid reserve 
é 


Less complete is her account of political 


t 


troubles in Hungary. The Smallholders’ 
Party represented others than “the con- 


servative democratic 


of having some 


form. It is true that big financiers and 
industrialists attempted to sabotage in- 
dustrial stabilization, but to suggest that 

“by 


Ailied missions were influenced 


their undeniable charm” is, I am afraid 


Overrating the sex appeal of the cap- 


gold reserve from the 


in a year ago and more 
the Hun- 
gatian government visiting Washington. 
Miss Spiel’s article the 
had already been returned. 


interests.”” In spite 
reactionary members, its 
program stood for a thorough land re- 


, 


tains of industry. In picturing the po- 


litical situation Miss Spiel omits to point 


to the growing tension which, as it ap- 


from a detailed report in 


pears 


the 


Christian Science Monitor of August 23, 


“fanned anti-Semitism to white heat. 


This shows that Magyaro-Nazis 


are 


more numerous than is generally as- 


sumed. RUSTEM VAMBERY 
Rockport, Mass., August 24 


Third Party Need 


Dear Sirs: The second instalment of Mr. 


Mr. Gordon's Prairie Socialism (The 


Nation, August 24) pointed up what 


many American progressives have long 


considered the great fallacy in the think- 


ing of The Nation's editors, as well as 


many other American liberals. 

Mr. Gordon speaks of the past vic- 
tories of the CCF; he tells us how it 
has been a force for progress in Canada, 
even though it has not gained power; 
he tells us that the future of the socialist 
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movement in the Dominion is bright be- 
cause of the CCF. Yet where does The 





ition stand on the proposition of 
creating a similar movement in the 
United States? It seems content to hang 
on to P. A. C.’s choosing “the better” 


of “worst” candidates, to ally itself with 
committees for this and that. 

We will not get a progressive political 
movement in this country by making 
American liberalism the tail of De- 
mocracy’s Jim-Crow, poll-tax, fraudu- 
lent-machine kite! The arguments are: 
(1) Don't split the movement; you'll 
elect even worse people. (2) America 
isn't mature enough for such a party. 
(3) We can do what we want in one 
of the old parties. 

Look around us. Would it have made 
a difference, really, if Dewey had not 
been elected and a Democrat had been in 
New York? Would Jim Farley not still 
have been the party dictator there? Has 
not Dewey actually done as much as 
would have been asked of a Democrat, 
even though he were supported by the 
liberals and the A. L. P? Look at the 
record of the last Congress—elected in 
no small way, P. A. C.’ers say, by the 
C. I. O. Yet it was the most ardently 
anti-labor national legislature in years. 

If the U. S. A. is not mature enough 
for a real labor party now, will it 
ever be? Maturity is far more important 
in the minds of those who write for the 
liberal and radical press and for those 
who handle the affairs of our trade 
unions, Politics are an enigma to the 
average worker and farmer. He looks to 
these people to lead him. They can 
lead him after the mirage of the two 
old parties, or on to a new move- 
ment, 

As to the third argument, does it 
actually need refutation ? Can good come 
out of alliances that force us to cheer at 
the ousting of an old tried-and-true 
friend of labor like La Follette? that 
force us to join hands with the Pender- 
gast machine? that throw us into al- 
legiance to the Hagues, the Crumps, 
the Kellys? that support men who go 
to Congress determined to help big busi- 
ness against little citizens? (Examine the 
list of those who voted for OPA’s crip- 
pling admendments. You'll find P. A. C.- 
supported candidates in there with the 
best of them!) 

We need a new movement in this 
country to win our battles in Washing- 
ton. .. . The time for our decision as 


The NATION 




















srorre 
lovers 
are in 
to whether liberalism in America gets yp Mo" © 
on its feet or grovels to bossism, racism, a : 
and expedience is upon us. We mus ~ . 
make the choice by 1948, mal 
SOL W. SANDERS sige 
Franklin, N. C., August 27 ogi 
wonde 
Challenge to Chisholm ey 
Dear Sirs: General Chisholm, looking at fi weatie 
the civilization that has produced the prepari 
atomic bomb and may destroy itself, MiBhis sen: 
offers a diagnosis (The Nation, July Hf—one | 
27): ‘Man is prevented from progress. Bjwhy th 
ing peacefully . . . by distortions of his fiBentical 
power to think Clearly . . . which are popular 
imposed on him while he is stil! gpiratil 
small child. . . .” The consequent pres 
New Ye 





cription: “Stop giving children 

answers .. . local or any other kinds 
certainties , . . encourage them to | 
pare to do their own thinking. . . .” 







Back ° 













The remedy, I suppose, is the word MRDear Si 
“prepare.” But imagine the state of fMseveral 1 
mind into which advice like this must IBNusion. 
precipitate a loving, sensitive, thought-MMarticles | 
ful, harassed parent. Shall he not tell iiBthe rest 
Johnny that the fire is hot till the boy{i¥frequent! 
has singed his fingers? Shall he notf@plete wit 
warn him aginst promiscuity in adoles-MMor vacuc 
cence but let him shape his taste, unfit being 






hird, I, 
words ar 
e defin: 
hat one 1 
he puzal 
m provo 
bandwriti 
hether | 


aided, as best he can? There are ways of 
guarding children without the use of 
whips or blinders, but General Chis 
holm hardly suggests them; nor thé 
parents in all ages have discovered ther 
through taste and imagination. 

Neither denying the truth of wha 
General Chisholm says about distortions 























nor belittling the achievement of ManiNaion fe 
and Freud in propagating the tru‘hfiie possil 
about society that wise men have alway: profitab 
known, and often left records of, thelRhe kind « 
notion nevertheless comes that man’s i-fiNsion, B 
rationality is due, perhaps, less to thegpeptic, an 





nature of that abstraction, society, thangjouldn’t t 
to the nature of concrete, bewi!dercdiy chest. 
man. Or, supposing that General ¢ ewark, D 
holm’s liberal prescription, the faith o! 
thousands of modern liberals, 

tended for the use of a future Uto; 


has Utopian man no greater proo.ca 












glish 


Vear Sirs: 

















than how to manage the technique fir to the 
forging, intellectually, straight 2¢2¢-Bihe attitud 
That is, have all bodily incunvemieoipotributogs 
been raitigated and the uncertaintics WPilestine, S 
personal relationships made fast? = fBne of sh 

Yes. The rise of appetite is 10W !"fhoral cond 
stantly met with a satisfying form 0! hot 99 un 








cream, your intellect in the meantuleeyonizad | 
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rica gets up 
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»duced 
troy tse! 
ation, | 
n pro 
10ns OF | 
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distortions 
nt of Mary 


the truths 
rave al 
rds of, the 
at man’ 
less to the 


ociety 
bewildered 





unve 
rtaint 
fast? 
is nov 


form 








> meanil“Ecoenized that critics of Mr. Bevin are 
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progressing uninterrupted. Friends and 
ers enjoy each other as much as they 
nclined and, simultane- 

; and children are reared knowing 
they can both eat their cake and 

it, too. But this is the happy world. 
Shaw described it in ‘Back to Methu- 
it has come about through de- 
Poor twentieth-cen- 


moreover, 


ite evolution. 

man! One pictures him sitting on 
his porch of a summer evening, maybe, 
we dering why he cannot be everything 

{ trying to dream up some proportion 

~o his life; all the while dreading those 
wentieth-century periodicals which were 
sreparing the future because they denied 
his sense of liberty. This was the reason 
—one relishes the irony in retrospect— 
why those liberal publications, so justly 

al of social abuse, did not enjoy the 
popularity their benevolent in- 
siration deserved. 
JETHRO ROBINSON 
New York City, July 26 


which 


Back Talk 

Dear Sirs: Permit me to give voice to 
several minor irritations I find in The 
Nation. First, I resent Keith Hutchison’s 
articles being set in smaller type than 


Bthe rest of the journal. Second, I too 


frequently find Agee’s film reviews re- 
plete with paradoxes and equivocations, 
gt vacuous in their labored attempts 
mt being profound and _ intellectual. 
hird, I don’t like Barrett's puzzles: the 
words are not completely crossed and 
he definitions have a subjective quality 
hat one might be able to fathom only if 
he puzzle were really crossed. Last, I 
m provoked with the advertisement for 
madwriting analysis; I don’t know 
iether the provocation is with The 
dion for carrying such ads, or with 
ie possibility that the advertiser finds 
profitable to seek a clientele among 
kind of people I thought read The 
tion. Believe me, I am not a dys- 
pic, and I like Te Nation, or I 
juldn’t take the trouble to get this off 
by chest. DB. 4. 
vewark, N. J., August 12 


nglish Dependence 


Vear Sirs: I believe you have been un- 
ait to the Labor Party's foreign policy. 
he attitude of most of The Nation's 
batributors toward our policy in Greece, 
Uestine, Spain, and Indonesia has been 
i of shocked surprise and strong 
tal condemnation. This policy does 
ot go uncriticized here. It must be 











Crossword Puzzle No. 178 


By JACK BARRETT 



































i 2 5 4 5 6 I 
10 

1 12 

\3 15 
\ 

1 2 3 
25 
. 2 

ACROSS 8 Less thinner and less dinner 
1 Ginger beer with pastries makes you 4 Rat goes in safekeeping 

see red 5 Spotted 


5 Mae has swallowed a gnat 

9 Violently 

10 This shopkeeper might give advice 
to the ailing one indoors 

Kilkenny serenade 

A calling to account 

Tell another what to say 

English and Portuguese men of title 
meet in the former’s estate 


11 
12 
13 
15 


17 Tasteless 

19 Where winds the Marne so? 
(3 and 4) 

21 Famous “Freres” of the motion pic- 
ture world 

23 Mountains are even less than mole- 


hills here (6 and 3) 
25 She had the gift of prophecy, but 
not of being believed 
If you hear them whispering it may 
be of current topics 
27 Red mats (anag.) 
28 Squeezes in 


DOWN 


1 Fish accompaniment of duck ac- 
companiment 
2 In which doctors exercise their art 


6 How forbidding nearly all relatives 
are — especially that old cat! 
Carried on 

There is a rat in this that requires 
correction 

You need little more than fruit and 
the art to make it (5 and 4) 

Male dress (anag.) 

Collisions 

18 Mocked 

Dancing 

Makes 
Opera 


objection 
in which a great 
to make his name 


conductor 
begins 
Fault 


_—_ oe ee 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 177 

ACROSS 1 ACROSTIC; 6 ASTI; 10 APRILg 
1l PEN; 12 TABOO; 13 KHYBER; 16 BLO- 
CUS: 17 RIVIERA; STAG; 20 PRAM; 
22 PULLMAN; 23 ROMP: 24 LIFE; 25 SE? 
OVER; 27 WRIGHT; 29 RAVINE; M AVIANY 


Is 


35 ICY; 36 SKIER; 37 EDDY; 38 EXTERIOR, 
DOWN :—2 CURRY; 3 OILIER; 4 TOPS; $ 
CONY; 6 ATTILA: 7 TARAC; 8 BARK; 


14 RIVULET; 15 KILLJOY; 
IS STRAW HAT; 19 AIM; 
25 SHINDY ; 26 RAISER; 25 [VIED; 
31 UZRA; 32 HIVE; 3 RYOT 


9 CONSOMME 
16 BREAKER 
21 ROI 


sv INIGO 
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Your private 
Th | country estate 


while you are 
| our guest, 


In the Ramapos 
CHESTER, N. Y. 


51 Miles from New York City 


beautiful 
“ ‘ nd beach rivate golf 

u We « you excellent accom- 
modations, superb cuisine end every 
facility for your entertainment. 
Glenmere is a glorious place for 
your vacation 


N. Y. Office: RE. 2-5047 


Your private lake with 
y 1 
Your 1 


TOBACCO 


— LAKEWOOD =7 


MODERN SCHOOL 
Ar ential 1 for boys and girls from 7 to 12 
years of age Smail group. Personal super'ision. 
Write: 
JAMES and NELLIE DICK 
1t5 Carey Street Lakewood, N. J. 
Phore: Lekewood 6-1007 





LECTURE SERIES 


by EL! SIEGEL 


Children as Selves—Sept. 12th, 
Aesthetic Analysis Doesn't Mind 
Philosophic—Sept. 19th. 





and 
Being 


I r the Auspices of: 
COMMITTEE FOR AESTHETIC ANALYSIS 
STEINWAY HALL, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 

Reem 716, 6:30 P.M. 

Ad fon $1.00 (incl. ta each lecture 


| there is 
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} Sold, bought, 
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PIPES 


Ingersoll, 


Medico, $1.00 « 
Mblamn 

Our polley—everyt! 
ref amazingly fast delivery ser 

Ask for comelete price literature or send your check 


or money order teday to 
COMPANY 
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postpaid isfaction or full 


ACE MAIL ORDER 


EAST ORANGE 1, N 


SOON TO BE RELEASED! 
Issue Number One of the 
AMERICAN LIBERAL QUARTERLY 
Significant News—-Up-to-date Features 
All Packed in One Easy-to-read Volume 
24¢ Per Copy--Year’s Sabseription, $1.00 


AMERICAN AISSRAL bg my | 
3619 N. Peris Avenue Chicago 34, Ill. 























HELP WANTED 








UNIQUE SCHOLASTIC OPPORTUNITY 
PROMINENT educational project affiliated with 
major university offers minimum of 14 months 
full-time work in Chicago at excellent salary 
on stimulating, broadening research job under 
direct supervision of well-known scholar, to 
several qualified persons. Must be alert, ana- 
lytical, well-read, have some graduate back- 
ground, willing to work intensively. Write for 
interview giving full particulars. 
Box 1646, c/o The Nation. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





SOUTHERN COLORED 
and hotel workers desire jobs. Write for 
list today (stamps). QUALITY EMPLOY- 
MENT ASSN., 214 East Clay Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Va 


“APARTMENT WANTED. 


APARTMENT needed for painter’s studio, 
New York or suburbs. Jean Malaquain, 
c/o The Nation, or phone WAdsworth 
7-6684. 


REAL ESTATE FOR 


§ A L E 
IN JERSEY CITY—Former Hudson Tubes 


powerhouse at Bay & Greene Sts. Brick, 
steel, fireproof building, 91 feet high, 
143x123, with 136 feet land adjoining. 
Railroad sidings. Buyer must erect 2 inner 
walls and condition for use. About 70,000 
square feet as is, but can be increased to 
140,000 square feet with additional floors. 
Assessed over $250,000. Worth a million 


size 


to the right people, and looks it, too! Price | 


A marvelous buy for cold stor- 
age, furs, warehouse, etc. Owner, Room 
820, No. 9 East 46th St., New York. 
PLaza 3-7510. 


$135,000. 


DOMESTIC | 





“PUBLICATIONS 


CONTR OVERSY Magazine publishes 
ALL articles and letters submitted. Write 
CONTROVERSY Magazine, 516 N. St. 
Clair St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Read Longinus on style but | Savell’s LOVE 
SONNETS for sensitiveness. Evocative of 
five ss women. Only $1.00. Grand 
Print Publishers, Box 542, Brookline Vil- 
lage, Mass. 


FARMS AND ACREAGE. 
CENTRAL hallway ‘colonial; 8 rooms; ‘elec: 


tric and running water; view; ski run; smail 
creek; orchard, asphalt road; privacy; 16 
miles from Tanglewood Festival; splendid 
barn with 30 stanchions and drinking cups. 
100 acres. $7,000. Berkshire Farm Agency, 
East Chatham, N. Y. 





™/Vatton 
@ Nation readers can avail them- 
selves of our offer to send them 
any book at the regular publish- 
er’s price, post-free if payment is 
received with the order, or at the 
publisher’s price plus postage if 
the book is sent C.O.D. When 
ordering, please give name of au- 
thor and publisher, if possible. 

Please address your orders to 
THE READERS’ SERVICE DIVISION 

THE NATION 
20 VESEY STREET 
New York 7, N. Y. 


The NATION 
re disturbed at the growing affinity hy 


tween American capitalism and Britis 
| socialism, and the simultaneous estrang. 

ment from the European left. Labor 
| broken promises are seen as a submis 
| sion to American policy. 

Possibly we behaving more oy; 
rageously than America—though whe 
one sces American actions in Chim 
Japan, Germany, and the Pacific Island; 

some doubt of  it—hby 
America is seen as the cat which dirtic 


are 


| its paw. 


The Nation would be following 


| more consistent policy if it recognize 
| that the treacheries of British Labor havg 
| been the fulfilment of its subjection ¢ 


America. That the subjection exists can 


| not be denied in the face of our grow 
| ing dependence on American economy 


and our independence of European econ. 
omy. That the Labor leadership ha 
chosen to attach our first experiments id 
socialism to the American boom-and 
slump bandwagon is an unpleasan 
straw in the wind, which Ty 
Nation should have the courage t 
recognize. 

JULIAN TUDOR-HAR 
London, August 18 


The CCP’s Strength 


Dear Sirs: J. King Gordon’s article o 
the Canadian Cooperative Common 
wealth Federation overlooks one of th 
main reasons for its effective strengt 
and unity, namely its policy of excluding 
Communists, who in Canada travel us 
der the camouflage of “Labor Progse: 
sives.” Two of the leading “liberal” o 
ganizations in the United States, t 
Independent Citizens Committee of th 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions, and t 
National Citizens’ Political Action Com 
mittee, scare away many genuine pr 
gressives, including most of those wi 
the longest experience in progressis 
work, by their failure to exclude Co: 
munists. This is all the more surprising 
since Communists are obviously n¢ 
liberals but fanatical supporters and d 
fenders of the Russian totalit 
dictatorship and its foreign policy, what 
ever that policy may be, Their un 
reliability from a progressive point 0 
view may be illustrated by the fact thé 
they viciously opposed Roosevelt in tw 
of his four campaigns, denouncing hi 
as a “‘social fascist” im 1932 and as 
“war monger” in 1940, because of hi 
opposition to the Nazis, who at that tum 
had a friendship pact with Russia. 
ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 














New York, August 26 
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